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A Delightful Way of Making Your 
Garden-Loving Friends a Self 
Selected Christmas Present 


SHE really important thing about it is, We will time the sending so the letter and 





© that there can be no doubt of your gift the catalog with your greeting enclosure 
being exactly what the one you send it to, reaches them three days before Christmas. 

ye . Re ye yeCz se : r. ye . i = 
wants. It’s bound to be, because it will be In short, you fill in the green greeting below. 


> , r F » Ow ~ho SI Oo, ry ° ro 
something of their own choosing Tear out and send to us with $5 or more. 


All you do, is fill in the green greeting card Then we write them a letter explaining how 
below with the name and address you want it entitles them to $5 or more worth, selected 
to send the present to. Sign your name and from our catalog. Plants will be shipped of 
address at the bottom. ‘Then tear it off and course at correct planting time. 


mail i > alon: 4 $5 , ; ‘ 
mail it to us along with $5 or more. What easier, surer way could there be of 





We will write a letter to the recipient that making certain your Xmas present is exactly 
you have sent us the $5 or more and that it what is wanted. It’s a novel way of letting 
is good for $5 or more worth of any hardy your recipient select their own present. Send 
plants, roses, shrubs, or anything they may your letter with greeting card tear off and $5 
select and order from our catalog, which is or more enclosures today, and get it off your 
being mailed to them that day. mind, 





Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 


PAT. REG, 


TEAR OFF HERE 


‘| 














Christmas Greetings nv, 


To You 


ADDRESS 


If you will send this to WAYSIDE GARDENS, Mentor, Ohio, 
with your order for anything selected from their catalog, it 
entitles you to a credit of $ which I have paid for in advance. 
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Packed With More PRACTICAL 


GARDEN INFORMATION 


Than Any Other Volume Ever Offered at Anywhere Near Its Price! 































Here are Autumn Crocuses 
just a few Right and Wrong Way to Plant Roses 
of the At the left is the 
750 “How corm of the Saffron 
Crocus; just below 
to-Do-it" (below) Do you crowd your shrub to it, the crocus - like 
2 one side in too narrow a_ hole? Do Colchicum also a 
Pictures you piant it in a hole too shallow, fall-blooming plant 
in "The allowing the roots no chance to spread? Book gives full in- 
This book points out common structions for plant 
Garden mistakes, shows correct methods ine and care 
+4 iil 
Encyclopedia 


How to Protect Your 
, Plants in Winter 
SB above) Method of covering perennials 
for winter. Diagrams and detailed 


instructions given for roses, trees, 
boxwood, evergreens, many others. 


Correct Way to Pot Bulbs 
(left) Four stages clearly explained. 
Complete instructions given for potting q! 
and indoor care of all popular varie- ¥ 
ties of bulbs during the winter. 


| The 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Written for the climate, soils, seasons, methods 
of all parts of the U. S. by American experts 


T LAST, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! 

Answers every question about your garden in simple, non- 
technical language, in convenient alphabetical arrangement that 
enables you to turn instantly to just the facts you want. No 
more need to search through dozens of incomplete books for 
information. Now every point that puzzles you is explained 
briefly, clearly, authoritatively in this one book. Its scope is 
amazing. It covers every problem of planning, planting, and 
caring for your garden. NEW from cover to cover and right 
up-to-date. Size of book 614% x 94% x 1% inches. 


Over 1300 Pages e 750 Pictures e 10,000 Articles 


Everything You Need to Know—About Anything You Want to Grow 





Anewsl Bowers How to Grow Every Flower, How, When and Where to 
Easy to Grow Vari- Vegetable, Shrub. Transplant. 
ties ; : os ae 
Hard — How to Select the Best How to < ondition Soil and 
Varieties Kinds. Fertilize. 
Hardy Types . How to Overcome Pests and 
Half-Hardy Types How, When and Where to Diseases. 
Grouping Plant. 


Hiow to Store Roots, Bulbs, 
How to Plan a Garden for ete., for Winter. 


Beauty and Success. llow to Prune, Disbud, ete. 


Germination Tables 
Starting Indoors 
Planting Dates 








ae liow to Care for and How to Cultivate Indoor and 

14 . ives > A} y reg 

Cultivation Cultivate. Window Boxes. 

Flowering Bulbs 

Piewesing athe Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A. 

Flowering Shrubs 

Ornamental Vines *. ‘a 

Fruit Trees Gardening Map of Growing Seasons 

er es 

Hedges Prepared from maps and data supplied by 

wns " 

Preparing Soil the United States Department of Agriculture 

Rock Gardens - # , : : : . SSSR EREREEEEEEEESEESEEEEES 

Water Gardens 24x29 inches, produced in 6 beautiful water colors by the famous offset 

ebruiican —— With four — maps, showing average number of planting M A I L T H I Ss Cc oO U P ©) N N @) Ww 

3A days between Spring an ‘all frost verage 

Wild Flowers snowfall poe . It incindes <abeie nakh sole ee = WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 

Vegetables . : , one = di Dept. 9111, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

fegen flower seed and vegetable seed, planting dates, distances, hardiness, propa- . = wy, Oe SO 

Pests gation methods, fertilizer and spray mixture equivalent, spacing distances I wish to examine without obligation or expense, one copy of The 

Diseases and use of ornamental shrubs. Table of insecticides and fungicides, and Garden Encyclopedia. Ship fully prepaid for one week’s examina- 

a Beds and Cold — Ban information. Your’s FREE in connection with the Garden ir i may return the book within one week and owe nothing. 
‘rames encyclopedia. f I keep it I will send $1.00 as my first payment and I will 

Succession Planting send $1.00 each month until the price of $4.00 (plus a few cents 











postage) is paid. 
The Gardening Maps of Growing Seasons are to be mine free 
in any case. 
(If full cash accompanies order, book will be 
sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 


Winter Storage 
Transplanting 


Pruning Examine 
+ dl and Walls Only $4.00 It Fr ee 


Cactus 





Greenhouses + vm wy y y 

Guattinn en. SEND NO MONEY e JUST MAIL THE COUPON SNE: -ccbsb ducted babies bbechedesictasnhebidéeabndanc bee dee 
You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, with Gar- address 

Complete dening Maps free, for a week’s examination. Send the coupon, id Sh Sail i ia te tn 
with no money. The GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, with free Gar- = 

Pronouncing dening Maps, will be shipped prepaid. If not delighted, return CUY - oe eee eee eesceececccnccccvccsceseceees State .....eeeceees 

G id it and owe nothing. If you keep it make a first payment of $1.00 C() Check if you want beautifully artcraft binding for $1.00 extra. 

uicge and pay balance at the rate of $1.90 per month. SS SSCS SSCS TEST CRS TTR C CESSES ESE S EEE eee 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS ° 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Use of Aluminum Sulphate Questioned 
To the Editor: 
HE article on “Feeding Rhododendrons,” 
page 431 of your September, 1939 issue, 
includes aluminum sulphate in the feeding 
formula. I have also seen this chemical 
recommended in other publications. 
The use of any form of aluminum would 
be contrary to statements on pages 38 to 
40, in the book “Chemical Gardening for 


the Amateur” which I quote: ‘Acid soils 
are harmful. Roots become injured in 
acid soils because iron and aluminum 


compounds are formed.—Some plants such 
as potato, corn, red-top grass, Rhododen- 
dron, Azalea, Mountain Laurel, and cran- 
berry can tolerate appreciable quantities 
of aluminum, therefore we say they are 
acid-loving. However, they will grow bet- 
ter if the less acid and therefore 
has less aluminum and iron in solution.” 

It seems to me that the toleration of 
certain of these plants for very acid condi- 
tions has misled gardeners into supplying 
acid conditions by feeding aluminum sul- 
phate, when in reality the plant would 
do better without this chemical. This con- 
clusion is not. the result of experience, so 
I would like to know if any experienced 


soil is 


growers or scientists have made compari- 
sons of growing Rhododendrons with and 
without aluminum = sulphate—-RALPH A. 
McDona.p, (Calif. ) 


Weathervane Put to Use 


To the Editor: 

but I feel like 
was an old friend of 
always enjoy the arti- 
Horace McFarland. We 
are making a weathervane for an _ old- 
fashioned, many-gabled birdhouse my 
father built, using the trylon and _ peris- 
phere model shown in your July issue.— 
(Mrs.) Henry J, MEINERS, ( Minn.) 


l AM a new subscriber 
FLOWER GROWER 

mine already. | 
cles written by J. 


Rose Marie Morning Glory Succeeds 
To the Editor: 


NOTICED in FLower GROWER that some 

people did not have success with double 
pink Morning Glory Rose Marie last year. 
I had a package of seed from Geo. W. Park 
Seed Co., and mine was a great success on 
the south side of the house. There were a 
great many blossoms on_ it.—(Mkrs.) 
CuHartEs B. Lewis, (N. J.) 


Reader Starts Flower Grower Poll 
To the Editor: 


AVING just read through the Sep- 

tember FLowER GROWER I am moved to 
write you which in their order are my 
favorite articles: 1. Mrs. Francis King’s 
Letter; 2. Mr. R. S. Walker’s botanical 
sleuthing; 3. Mr. McFarland’s September 
Days. 

Doubtless an editor would be glad to 
know which writers are most appreciated. 
For myself I can say that in any garden 
magazine [ always turn first to Mrs. King 
because of her excellent writing, and_be- 
cause of her exquisite taste in flowers and 
in combinations of flowers. So I hope 
that she will lone continue to be one of 
your standbys, as your magazine is one of 
mine.—GeEorGIA L. LEEK, (Calif.) 


[Letters expressing interest in certain 
features are, indeed, most welcome. They 
are invaluable in helping the editor choose 
features of greatest value to readers. Will 
other readers please vote for three features 
in this issue that appeal most to them ?— 
EDITOR | 


Urges Reader Participation 
To the Editor: 
NCLOSED find check for three years’ 


subscription to FLOWER GRowER. I 
think this is the seventh 3-year term for 


me, so you see I do like the magazine. 
Please keep your magazine human and 


let the readers have a “say” in it. I con- 
sider it the best garden publication since 
the old “Garden Magazine” published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. many years ago.— 
FANNIE RICHARDSON, (Tenn.) 

(Continued on page 494) 








Lovers and growers of beautiful French 
Lilacs will be interested to know that 
we now have what is probably the larq- 
est, most complete and up-to-date col- 
of French Lilacs in the world, 
and every one on its root. Our 
collection covers all of the best of the 
older types and most of the new ones, 
right down to date. We are offering 


lection 


own 


Brand's Improved 


FRENCH LILACS 


All Own Root Stock 























for your selection such varieties as: 








Adelaide Dunbar Lucie Baltet 


Pres. Lincoln 


Edith Cavell Riianiiees 


Henri Martin 
Hippolyte Maringer 
Katherine Havemeyer 
Leon Gambetta 
Waldeck Rousseau 


Vestale 


Violetta 








ship them in 


FREE 5-bft. 
Our.New Catalog, 
the finest we have 
yet issued. Write for 
it today and learn 
about our group 
shipments at bonus 
prices. 

















Berryer Marechal Lannes 
Buffon. Miss Ellen Willmott 
Captain Baltet Monge 

goers. Oliver de Serres 

e Caisne Paul Thirion 

De Mirabel Pres. Fallieres 
Diderot 


Souv. de Ludwig Spaeth 


Victor Lemoine 


There are many others, and we can 
sizes 
Our catalog will 
full descriptions of all our stock: also 
of our Superb Peonies, 
and other high-grade garden plants. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


134 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


from 2-3ft to 
give you 


Fine Irises 
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Early Reminder of Garden Books 
for Christmas Giving 


AMERICA’S 
Garden Book 


Louise Bush-Brown and James Bush-Brown 


Newest, most comprehensive of all garden books. Essential 
for the amateur, invaluable to the expert. Fully illustrated 
in color, black and white, diagrams, etc. 

More than 1200 pages. $3.50 


| Gardening 
in the Shade 


by H.K. Morse 
“The first book onthe sub- 


ject — well worth waiting 
‘ “l 
for and owning. 
The Gardener's Chronicle. 


Tlustrated. $3.00 


at your bookstores CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Lilies for 
American 


Gardens 


by George L. Slate 


“A book on lilies on which 
we can thoroughly depend, 
be we amateurs or special- 
ists.” The Flower Grower. 


Jlustrated. $3.50 

















o 











A GIFT WORTHWHILE /s a Year Round Joy 

















KUMFORT KNEE PADS 


A serviceable, comfort-giving, knee-cushion 
with adjustable straps. Fits any knee; will 
not slip down when walking. Prevents 
moisture from penetrating the clothes and 
provides added life to overalls and work 


clothes. 
Per pair $1.50 





SUDBURY SOIL-TESTING OUTFIT 
(Professional Kit) 
Tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, and 
acidity. It will give the gardener complete 
information about the requirements of his 
soil. 
HOME GARDENER’S KIT. (Four 


complete tests). $2 
CLUB KIT. (Makes 10 tests). $4.75 
HORTICULTURAL KIT. (Makes 60 

tests). $9.75 
PROFESSIONAL KIT. (Makes 200 

tests). $18.50 





NO. & WOODLAND'S BIRD BAR 


This self-service feeder in an original and 
unique design will attract the birds. 
Equipped with pulleys to be hung on a 
wire stretched from window to tree or 


pole. 
$6.50 


WOODLAND 
SUETTES 


A combination of 
wood holder and 3 
Suettes; Turkey, San- 
ta Claus, and Bunny. 
An ideal presentation 
to a lover of birds. 
Set complete 





$1.35 
Extra Suettes 40¢ each, 3 for $1.10 


Branches: — White Plains, 


WOMAN'S GARDEN TOOL SET 





A beautiful 4-piece stainless steel garden set. 
Fork and shovel finished with straight 
wood handle. Set consists of shovel, hoe, 
rake and fork. An ideal gift. A very use- 
ful assortment of tools for the woman or 
junior gardener. Will not rust or stain. 
Will last a lifetime. The Set 

$15 


Individual Tools $5 each 





SAWCO GARDENER'S TOOL 
BASKET . 


A beautiful gift for the home gardener. 
Basket finished in green or red enamel with 
black handle. Combination consists of Fork, 
Weeder, Aluminum Garden Trowel, Culti- 
vator, Bulb Trowel, Pair of Gloves, Rub- 
ber Kneeling-Mat, box of Copper-wired 
Labels, Pencil, and Flower-gathering 
Shears. 

$9 







TIME SAVER FOR 
GARDENERS... LIFE 
SAVER FOR FLOWERS 


WATERWAND ca 


Scientific irrigation with the new 


Close- 
Waterwand assures you of a ra-  “Gfdicharge 
diant garden. Releases water in al 


a steady, yet gentle flow at the 

base of the plants. Provides the 

maximum amount of water with 

the minimum amount of waste. Water is 
left motionless on the ground to sink deep 
into the soil. Connects quickly to your gar- 
den hose. Long handle permits watering 
flower beds without stepping on the soft 
soil or trampling on the flowers. Overall 
length 52”. All parts cadmium plated to re- 
sist corrosion and rust. 


$2.25 


Simp alter 


SEEDS—BULBS—GARDEN SUPPLIES 


Dept. 10 


132-138 Church Street New York City 








N. Y. © Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. |. © Stamford, Conn. © Newark, N. J. 





SAWCO 
STAINLESS STEEL 
TOOL 
COMBINATION 


Consists of Trowel and 
Fork. Stainless steel. 
Ideal gift for the home 
gardener. Will last a 
lifetime. Neatly ar- 
ranged in a colorful 
gift box. Price 
$3.50 


Individual tools may be purchased 
at $2 each. 


nee lovolat 


Trade Mark 
(Kneeling-Elevator) 





Make your garden work a pleasure. Scien- 
tifically constructed of selected cypress for 
strength and light weight. Natural wood 
finish, green sponge rubber kneeling plat- 
form that opens, and together with front 
trough provides ample space for small tools. 
Eliminates strain and embarrassing contor- 
tions. Easily carried from place to place. 


$4.75 


— 





REVERE WATERING POT 
Body and spout made of solid ~ er and 


handle of brass. Fully polished. eal for 
indoor use. Small size, 1 pt., 123/44 inches 
from handle to tip. 


$1.50 
Large size, 2 qt., 17 inches from handle 
to tip. 
$2.25 
PRACTICAL 


FLOWER PAILS 


Made of galvanized 

steel. Painted sea- 

foam-green both in- 
side and out. Will 
not rust. 

A—Tall Pail. 10 
in. high, 6 in. 
diam., short pail 
5x 5 in. 

B—Twin Pails. 6 in. bigh, 6 in. diam. 

C—Tall Pail. 12 in. high; short pail, 8 in. 
high, both 8 in. diam. 

D—Twin Pails, 10 in. high, 6 in. diam. 


All Styles, $3.50 each 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 


Marrirzr Apney Harrzoa, (S.C.) 
“T do hold it, in the 
gardens, there ought to be gardens 
for all the months in the year; im 
which, severally, things of beauty 
may then be in season.” 


royal order of 


Bacon 


NovemMpBer 4—Today the clouds and 
wind make us think we’ll have rain soon 
and possibly cold weather, so I repotted 
ferns and put them in the sun-porch and 
took up small Geranium cuttings that 
have rooted in the garden and potted 
them. I noticed many seedlings in a bed 
where we had Chinese Forget-me-nots 
(Cynoglossum) and double rose-color 
Larkspur; the Forget-me-nots will make 
fine plants, and some of the Larkspurs 
may come true to variety and color but 
it’s best to sow new seed of these— 
seedsmen take precaution in the field 
to prevent crossing, home saved seed 
may not come true. 


5—This afternoon we went 
for a walk and in every direction our 
eves feasted on color. The tints and blend- 
ings are gorgeous in foliage of Maples, 
Oaks, Crape Myrtles, Sumaes, and others, 
with green of Pines and Cedars inter- 
spersed. Fruits and berries of plants in 
gardens and woodlands are giving their 
brightness to the landscape; as orange 
and searlet berries of Pyracanthas, red 
berries with pinkish caps of Euonymus, 
erimson fruits thick like grapes on Nan- 
dinas, Ligustrums with blue-black berries, 
Cotoneasters have reddish berries and 
Cedars bluish-gray small fruits. (We jot- 
ted down in a notebook the be -rry-bearing 
plants that we want to get for special 
places in our garden—“lest we forget’’). 


NOVEMBER 


NOVEMBER 7—There is moisture in the 
ground so we sowed Iceland Poppy (Pap- 
aver nudicale) seed—they like a_ well- 
drained place in full sun. To save time 
in spring we’re sowing hardy annual 
seed; there are plants, such as Larkspur 
and Cornflower, that stand winter above 
ground but some annuals that are sown 
now will not germinate till spring but will 
bloom before those sown in spring. 

We set out from the frames the plants 
grown from seed sown in August—(Cal- 
endulas, Siberian Wallflowers, Snapdrag- 
ons and Russell Lupines—plaecing them 
in groups, having in mind the height they 
will grow and their color. Honesty (Lun- 
aria) plants were transplanted; the seed- 
lings are in various places. We find it 
best to treat this as an annual which 
likes full sun but will also thrive in part 
shade. Seed of Baby Blue-Eyes (Nemo- 
phila) were sown; Pinks layered—they 
like a well-drained alkaline soil and a 
sunny place; and Ivy runners fastened 
down, with hairpins, where a wide green 
border is wanted (Ivy ean be clipped to 
keep it the right height and. width.) 
Pansies were set out, according to color, 
in the borders that were prepared some 
time ago. We were careful not to let their 

(Continued on page 523) 














‘*Gard-n-Cart’’ 


Only 


Costs 


i 


Size of Cart 
20” wide 
30” long 
13” deep 





A NOVEL .... USEFUL 


Christmas Gift 


FOR YOURSELF . . . OR FOR 
YOUR GARDENING FRIENDS 


* East of Mississippi River 
It’s called the “Gard-n-Cart” 
exactly what it is. Light... 


your garden hauling problems. 


1—Fill It Like a Dust Pan 
Rake or sweep grass, leaves, sticks 
and rubbish right into the cart. 
When you want to pile more in, 
straighten up and steel legs spring 
out in front and hold cart upright. 


2—Push or Pull It Like a Wagon 
Rolls easily, noiselessly, on two rub 
ber tired wheels so they can’t hurt 
your lawns, 


3—Dump It Easily! 
Just tip it forward . won't fall 
over... no struggle to dump load 
just where you want it. 


ing Co., Burbank, Calif. 


Saves Time and Labor—Costs Only $4.35 


and that’s 
strong... 
low in price, it’s the perfect answer to 


if your dealer can’t supply you, order direct from us. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 
93 Chambers St., New York City 


Eastern Sales Agents for Budwig Manufactur- 














Welcome .... 
Inexpensive! 


Practical . . 
Original . ... 


A Christmas Gift to be remembered. 


Select sizes wanted. Send your 
Christmas card to enclose with the 
gift, the name and address of the one 
receiving it... and your remittance. 
We will wrap the package, affix 
Xmas seals, and label “Do not open 
until Christmas.” 





Believe it or not, Santa Claus delivered 
thousands of “PLANT PROPS” this way 
last Christmas. One garden lover alone 
sent assorted ‘‘Plant Props” to 20 friends, 
$41.40 worth! 














PLANT 











METAL 
Plant 
Props 
>] 
16” size at 40¢ doz. 
30” size at 75¢ doz. 
42” size at $1.20 doz. 
@ 
Packed one doz. per 
size. No split pack- 
ing. 
Minimum 
purchase $1 1 5 
Postpaid cast of Mis 
sissip pi River. Add 42” 30". 16" 





20%, extra to your re- 
mittance West of Mia- 
sissippi. 


(overall) 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
ISO LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK,N.Y. 



































AMAZING INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
.J OF AMERICA’S FAVORITE ROSES! 


ing qualities, the hardiness, and the low- 

























a7 To acquaint you with the superb bloom- 


direct-from-the-grower-to-you prices 
of Naughton’s famous roses, we 
make this unusual offer. Send only 
$1.00 (check, money-order, or currency ) 
and we will ship at once (or later if 
desired) the following 10 roses: 


1 Red Radiance (Best Red) 
1 Pink Radiance (Best Pirk) 
2 Talisman (Gold and Red) 
1 Ami Quinard (Blackish Red) 1 Joanna Hill (Cream and Yellow) 


ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO. 2 full of amazing bar- 


Above roses are hardy, everblooming varieties that 
= thrive throughout the United States and bloom 
Ist season. Fall planted roses are best! Order your 
roses now and we will include ABSOLUTELY FREE 1 Red Flowering Quince, 1 Pink Althea, 
and 1 Bridal Wreath. All heavy field-grown flowering shrubs. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


If you are not entirely satisfied with your roses notify us within 5 days, and we will refund the full 
purchase price or replace with other stock satisfactory to you. You can’t lose—Order now—Plant early! 


NAUGHTON FARMS INC. Dept. R-30 WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


1 Editor McFarland (Deep Pink) 

1 Betty Uprichard (Coppery-Red) 

2 President Hoo R ind Gol 
mn wer (Red and Gold) CATALOG 


Save $$$! 82 pages 
gains. See it before 


you buy. Write for it 
today -- It’s FREE! 


Mail just $1.00 today! 
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H's the best way of all to assure 

garden lover of a Merry Christmas: 
Give ee or her one of these garden 
books! For the novice or veteran gardener 
(or the flower box ‘“‘putterer’’) they are 
a delightful source of information and en- 
joyment. For you they are a happy, inex- 
pensive solution to that inevitable gift 
problem! 


HERBS and the EARTH 


By Henry Beston . . Here garden makers will 
find herbs treated as plants and not merely as 
curiosities to be grown haphazardly. For the large 
or small garden worker, this is fascinating read 
ing as well as sound gardening. Illustrated with 


woodcuts. $2. 
FRAGRANCE in the GARDEN 

By Anne Dorance ‘ A delightful volume 
designed to enable the gardener to plan for fra 
grance in the garden the whole year ‘round. A 


book that every gardener will read with relish. 


BEES in the GARDEN and HONEY 
in the LARDER 

By M. L. Coleman. . With delightful charm 

and humor the author tells of her bee keeping, 






checked below: 


Garden—$1.00 


A Rose Odyssey—$2.50 


C) Re mittance herewith. 


Handy Garden Tips 


To the Editor: 
AVING received much helpful advice 
through your readers’ column, for sim- 
plifying garden work, I should like to offer 
several ideas of mine, which may be help- 
ful to others. 

When working in oe ganien, I carry a 
large pail and a paper bag with me. Into 
the pail goes everything safe for the com- 
post heap, such as weeds and healthy plant 
material which I am discarding. Into the 
bag, I put anything diseased or badly in- 
sect ridden to be burned. Then when I 
have finished my work, there is no tedious 
cleaning up to be done. 

When planting large annual seed, such 
as Lavatera, Zinnias, or Calendulas, which 
must be spaced well apart, I place a very 
small stake just where I want each plant. 
I then plant two or three seeds (in case of 
accident) before each stake, and when the 
plants develop their true leaves, pull up 
all but the sturdiest seedling, leaving the 
stakes in until the plants are several inches 
high, as they help protect the plants from 
being destroyed by dogs or cats.—HEN- 
RIETTE E. BACHMAN, (N. Y.) 


Boysenberry Not Favored 


To the Editor: 

FIND the Boysenberry winter hardy on 

the south coast of Long Island, not 
needing any protection. It is very robust 
growing and apparently drought resist- 
ant. The fruit does not seem to be of a 
very high quality, something on the order of 
the Japanese Wineberry introduced by The 
John Lewis Childs Co. in the early 1890's. 
I hardly believe the Boysenberry will ever 
become a commercial —_ as it is of too 
poor a flavor.—DeEwitt S. Turuiiy, (N. Y.) 
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How to say “Merry Christmas” 
to a Garden Lover... 





AT YOUR BOOKSELLER’S — OR USE THIS COUPON 


. 
itt i " 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN OUTDOOR goons 
14 West 49th Street, New York, N. 


Please send me the _ books a titles I have 
[] Herbs and the Earth—$2.00 


0 ] Bees in the Garden and Honey in the Larder—$1.75 


DG aiaik ew ask A ON a oes kes 
NOE. 5 once sh bded bea waeiae 
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Brand Productions: 


Hansina Brand 
Blanche Kin 
Mrs. Frank Beach 
Victory Chateau Thlerry 
Myrtle Gentry 
Mrs. Deane Funk 

: a B. White 
of flowers and _ honey. A . G. Perry, and 
practical, enlightening record 0: ther Prize’ Varieties 
of keeping bees, including some 
rare and delicious recipes for 
the use of honey. Illustrated 
with woodcuts, $1.75 


A ROSE ODYSSEY 

By Dr. J. H. Nicolas... 
Reminiscences of many trips 
to European rose centers. ‘‘A 
great achievement in_horti 
cultural _writing.’” — Detroit 
News. Here’s an engrossing 
volume that will double the 
enthusiasm of every flower 
grower. Illustrated with pho- 
tographs. $2.50 
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Brand's Own Root 


FRENCH LILACS 


The best and finest of these lovely lilacs, 
and most up-to-date 
of the French and Belgium types, are offered 
for your selection. Over eighty of the most 
famous international varieties from which 
to choose: pink, lavender, violet, white, blue, 
red, purple, or rose; 
and in sizes up to five and six feet. Brand's 
French Lilacs are all grown on their own 
roots, and have been developed to produce 


including the latest 


our fully descriptive catalog, which will Fall 
be forwarded promptly upon demand. 


_| BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 


134 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 





ENRICH YOUR GARDEN 
with Brand's 


Fine PEONIES 


Aristocrats of seventy years 
breeding and development, from 
the world’s largest and finest 
stock. Greet the Spring with 
the beauty and fragrance of 
these wonderful blooms, culti- 
vated, bred and brought to per- 
fection on the most famous of 
peony farms, where more than 
fifty acres are devoted to raising these 
gorgeous flowers. The weather this 
year has been ideal for peonies and 
our plants never looked better, insuring 
the finest of stock for our customers this 
fall. Over 100,000 roots, covering every 
color and variety, await your orders. 
Send for catalog today; make an early 
selection, 


4 





double or single, 


FREE 


the best results. Make your selection from Our Splendid New 


Catalog, the 
finest we have yet 
issued, is now at 
your disposal. Send 
for it today! 








[] Send C.0.D, 








Vines Fed with a Funnel 
To the Editor: 


READ your reply to Mary J. Johnson, 

Ill., regarding feeding sweet milk to 
pumpkins and squash and note that you 
haven’t much faith in it. , 

A good many years ago, pany 35, 
the same popular story was ih circulation 
and, as we were engaged in growing ¥ peci- 
mens for the Provincial Fair, held at New 
Westminster, B. C., my father dec ided to 
experiment on a healthy pumpkin vine. 

As I remember, only one or two other 
pumpkins were allowed to remain on the 
vine and , small funnel was inserted in 
the hollow stem of the vine near the pump- 
kin he was feeding. He fed it with sweet 
milk every day and it grew to an enormous 
size. When ready to exhibit it had to be 
put in a crate for handling. 

After the Fair, some members of a 
charitable organization asked if they might 
have it and my father said if any one 
could carry it away he)ecould keep it; but 
they soon found it was too much for any 
of them and they had to resort to the 
original method of crating it before it 
could be removed. 

I won't attempt to tell the weight as I’m 
afraid after so mahy years some unbeliever 
might think my memory had failed and the 
figure would be too high, but I’ve attended 
a great many fairs since and have never 
seen another pumpkin that came anywhere 
near that one in size.—(Mrs.) J. C. CRANE, 
(Ore. ) 


She Shares Her Flowers 
To the Editor: 


I THINK your magazine is the very fin- 
est of its kind I have ever read, and I 
have kept every copy I ever had for the 





last four or five years. No one issue even 
needs a date to tell the month or the year, 
as the articles therein would always be 
helpful. 

I have a large rock garden of native 
wild flowers and perennials of many kinds, 
and my greatest hobby in life is working 
among them. I find many a heartache has 
been made easier and many a burden light- 
er through my love of the great outdoors. 
My flowers have gone in many directions 
and I have always found that sharing with 
others has brought me friends of the fin- 
est type.—(Mkrs.) FRED TUTTLE, ( Mass.) 


Anent Gladiolus Shirley Temple 
To the Editor: 


ID I hear someone say something 

against the Gladiolus Shirley Temple? 
I raised a dozen of the finest this year 
from all No. 1 bulbs and none were under 
53 feet tall. All needed staking to hold 
them up. I raised some from No. 5 bulbs 
that grew to 5 feet. Not bad for sandy 
soil, is my opinion! The only objection | 
found to it was that the blotch in a few 
of them was a little dark and somewhat 
dirty looking, but all who saw them just 
raved about them. The best Glad in my 
gardens this year was Rima, My hat’s off 
to it as a topnotcher.—Marvin J, ELEN- 
BASS, ( Mich.) 


Favors Poetry 
To the Editor: 
INCE most gardeners are poets and 
philosophers at heart, I feel that I am 
only one of many who are glad to see poems 
returning to our pages again.—MURIEL 
STALEY, (Ind.) 
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My Favorite Books for Recreational Reading 


HAT garden books do I read 

again and again and what is the 

fascination that draws me _ to 
them? Naturally, as an individual, I 
have a right to my own peculiar tastes 
and, granted that prerogative, I pick 
for my recreational reading tales of plant 
exploration in which history and biog- 
raphy form a colorful background. I 
like an author who has a keen reportorial 
sense, who has a style with a little flair 
and punch and who has a talent for fine 
writing. To my mind, the ideal scientific 
narrator must feel and understand the 
beauty of the plant world but he must 
also have the power of expressing him- 
self in a simple and entertaining fashion 
without departing from the truth. 

I always read with much enjoyment 
any book written by Ernest H. Wilson, 
Reginald Farrer and F. Kingdon Ward. 
These three have not only enriched our 
gardens by the introduction of many 
foreign plants but they are also masters 
of narration and description. Wilson’s 
“Plant Hunting” (Stratford, 1927) and 
“China, Mother of Gardens” (Stratford, 
1929), Farrer’s “On the Eaves of the 
World” (Arnold, 1926), Captain Ward’s 
“Plant Hunter’s Paradise” (Macmillan, 
1938) and “Plant Hunting on the Edge 
of the World” (Gollanez, 1930) earry 
one into fascinating remote parts. E. H. 
M. Cox has given us a glimpse of Far- 
rer, the man, in his “Farrer’s Last Jour- 
ney” (Dulau, 1926) while the exciting 
life of “Chinese” Wilson is portrayed 
by Edward I. Farrington in his “Ernest 
H. Wilson, Plant Hunter” (Stratford, 
1931). 

Almost ten years ago David Fairchild’s 
“Exploring for Plants” (Maemillan, 
1930) was known to comparatively few 
but who today has not heard of his “The 
World Was My Garden” (Seribners, 
1938), a “best seller,” equally delightful 
to the botanist as to the layman. 

I have just finished reading “The Or- 
ehid Hunters; A Jungle Adventure,” by 
Norman Macdonald (Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1939). Back in 1934 I remember 
when Macdonald and his pal, Frank 
MacKay, one a stock broker’s clerk and 
the other a section boss in a radio tube 
factory, came to our library and asked 
for a good book on Orchids. They had 
enthusiasm and perseverance and some- 
how they reached their goal which was 
a suecessful search for Orchids in Colom- 
bia and Venezuela. 

Did you ever hear of a Lobelia which 
easily grows 15 feet tall? It sounded 


unbelievable until Patrick M. Synge in 
his “Mountains of the Moon” (Dutton, 
1938) cleverly linked up his “tall tales” 
with splendid photographs and_ thus 
proved how truly bizarre and exotic are 
the plants of northern Africa. 

Two travel books in which the local 






ELIZABETH C. HALL 


Librarian, The New York Botanical Garden 





Three writers have consented to 
tell us in the articles that follow 
which garden books give them the 
greatest pleasure. It is our hope 
that their notes may serve to intro- 
duce you to many delightful books. 
—EDITor. 











flora, although incidental, does play a 
delightful role are “Bubbling Waters,” 
by Clark B. Firestone (McBride, 1938) 
and “Suwannee River; Strange Green 
Land,” by Cecile Hulse Matschat (Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1938). The setting of the 
former is our own southern highlands 
and as for the latter, the title speaks for 
itself. 

It was J. H. Nicolas who said “Roses 
have no frontiers.” His “Rose Odyssey” 
(Doubleday, Doran, 1937) is a vivid ae- 
count of the author’s many visits to the 
centers of Rose culture and to the homes 
of the famous rosarians of the world. 

For a final name in this list of “favor- 
ites” I choose that of Richardson Wright. 
A voluminous reader, himself, with a per- 
sonal acquaintance with plant explorers 
ancient and modern, Mr. Wright, every 
once in a while, steals a few moments 
from his busy workaday world and writes 
a book ehuck full of rich reminiscences. 
His tales abound in aneedotes of plants 
and plantsmen. “The Story of Garden- 














Courtesy Dodd, Mead € Co. 


Grafting, an early gardening practice. 
From Richardson Wright’s “The Story 
of Gardening” 


ing,” from the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon to the Hanging Gardens of New 
York (Dodd, Mead, 1934), “The Winter 
Diversions of a Gardener” (Lippincott, 
1934) and “The Gardener’s Day Book” 
(Lippincott, 1938) are delightful exam- 
ples of a perfect blending of legend and 
fact—real literary garden lore in which 
is mingled a goodly supply of Wright- 
onian humor. 


The Garden Books 
I Read 


SARAH V. COOMBS 


rN his essay, “Detached Thoughts on 
Books and Reading,” Charles Lamb 
expressed his gratitude for a love of 
hooks, saying: “I bless my stars for a 
taste so eatholic, so unexecluding,” vet 
even he, in his amusing way, made many 
exceptions, listing among them court ¢al- 
endars, directories, pocket books, a’man- 
acs, the works of Hume, Gibbon, ete., and 
“generally all those volumes which no 
gentleman’s library should be without.” 

Perhaps, in view of his exclusions, | 
may be permitted to say humbly that 
there are many garden books which I 
don’t like, ones which I pick up at a 
friend’s house or a library and put down 
again, with no wish to possess them. 
They are the ones, many in number, 
alas! which are written to meet a sup- 
posed and often real popular demand, by 
authors with a smattering of knowledge, 
a glib pen and a hopeful publisher. Done 
up in a lovely dress and jacket, with 
fine illustrations, they lack substance. 
Just as you think you are going to learn 
something new and exciting, the informa- 
tion fades away into thin air. So many 
jokes about gardens and garden neigh- 
bors don’t amuse me. Probably I am a 
crank. 

For the real joy of reading about gar- 
dens, I turn to two authors who are 
most satisfying to me, Miss Jekyll and 
Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, both English 
and both with a thorough knowledge of 
their subjects and a fascinating style. 
[ used to read them for information. 
Now, the pool I made is over twenty 
vears old and I don’t intend to make 
my garden over, though no doubt I 
should do it, but I still read Miss Jekyll’s 
“Wall and Water Gardens” (Seribners, 
1901), “Colour Schemes for the Flower 
Garden” (Seribners, 1925), “Home and 
Garden” (Longmans, Green, 1900) and 
the others. Miss Rohde’s “A Garden of 
Herbs,” “Gardens of Delight” (Hale, 
Cushman & Flint, 1934), “The Old Eng- 
lish Herbals,” “The Scented Garden,” 
and the rest, never lose their fascination 
for me. There is a completeness about 
the English gardening point of view 
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Courtesy G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 
water-pores 
Poterium, do not evaporate at night—photographed at 
1 am. They’re often referred to as dew-drops. 
E, J. Salisbury 


Drops of water, exuded from the 


“The Living Garden,” by 
whieh we, in America, have not yet 
reached. Many of their flowers do not 
like us very much but it is exciting to 
read about them. 

There is a whole list of English gar- 
den books by writers whose magic, for 
me, never fails. There is room here for 
only a very few. To many people, Wil- 


liam Robinson’s “The English Flower 
Garden” (Seribners) is their gardening 
bible, Farrer and Kingdon Ward their 


oracles. Eden Phillpott’s “My Garden” 
(Seribners, 1906) is a charming book, 
not read as much as it should be. 

There is a pair of rather quaint old 
books which I like to read: “Pot-pourri 
from a Surrey Garden” and “More Pot- 
pourri,” ete. by Mrs. C. W. Earle. I 
often enjoy bits of them. They would 
be wonderful books for a convalescent 
gardener. Well-written, mildly stimu- 
lating, with much useful information 
about plants and their growth, there are 
many wanderings into side paths, cook- 
ing, the bringing up of children, Japan- 
ese flower arrangements, books, travel 
and many other subjects. The author— 
perhaps she should be ealled an author- 
ess, to suit the period (1897 and 1899) 
—tells many amusing anecdotes and her 
sense of humor is pleasant. She remarks: 
“It must be admitted that one of the 
ereat drawbacks to gardening and weed- 
ing 1s the state in which the hands and 
fingers get. Unfortunately, one’s hands 
belong not only to oneself but to the 
family, who do not seruple to tell the 
gardening amateur that her appearance 
is ‘revolting’.” Then she tells how she 
overcomes this difficulty. 

In another place she says: “For those 
who have not got very good memories 
for the names of plants, I strongly ree- 
ommend them, if they ean draw, to 
make a little coloured sketch, however 
small, on the page of a gardening book 
next the name of the plant. This will 
be found a great help to the memory. I 
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began gardening so late in 
life that I had to get all the 
help I could.” 

But enough of Mrs. Earle, 
if there is to be room for any- 
body else. 

We have many good Amer- 
ican gardening books. Helena 
Rutherford Ely’s “A Wom- 
an’s Hardy Garden” (Mac- 
millan, 1903) and “Another 
Hardy Garden Book” (Mae- 
millan, 1905) led me gently 
in my early gardening days 
along a charming path with 
much true information, my 
ignorance at that time being 
colossal. Though “The Garden 
Month by Month” (Stokes, 
1907) of Mabel Cabot Sedg- 
wick consists of lists and il- 
lustrations, it has never had 
a rival, in my opinion. It 
may now be bought for a very 
small sum. 

Richardson Wright’s “The 
Practical Book of Outdoor 
of Flowers” (Lippincott, 1928) 
is one of the best, delightful 
in style and full of solid in- 
formation. All of his books 
have style and distinction. 

Most of us who work with flowers use 
garden eyclopedias, dictionaries and 
other technical books constantly but they 
are not to be mentioned here in this list. 
Probably Mr. Hottes’ little book, “1001 
Garden Questions Answered,” (De La 
Mare, 1926) belongs in that group but 
it has a character of its own. 

Two useful books, read for informa- 
tion rather than just for pleasure are 
Allen H. Wood’s “Grow Them Indoors” 
(Hale, Cushman & Flint, 1936) and 
Rockwell and Grayson’s “Gardening In- 
doors” (Maemillan, 1938). They are 
good reading for those who try to hypno- 
tize the evil spirits of dryness and heat 
in our houses. 


From 





Louise Beebe Wilder’s books, “Adven- 
tures with Hardy Bulbs” (Maemillan, 
1936), “The Fragrant Path,” “What 
Happens in My Garden” and the others 
have in them much of Mrs. Wilder’s own 
delightful amusing charm, an elusive and 
gracious quality which pervaded all she 
wrote, combined with real dirt-gardening 
knowledge. Of all her books, she told 
me once, she liked “The Fragrant Path” 
best. 

“Gardening in the Shade” (Seribners, 
1932), by H. K. Morse is to my mind 
valuable and interesting among the new- 
er books. Critics may differ with her 
about some of the plants and their shade- 
loving qualities but the book is a great 
help in dividing the shade-lovers more 
or less from the shade-endurers, those 
patient creatures that really like sun 
better but consent to bloom under un- 
congenial conditions. 

Anna Gilman Hill’s “Forty Years of 
Gardening” (Stokes, 1938) has the back- 
ground, to me the important quality, of 
experience and knowledge. 

American gardeners turn back always 
to Mrs. Frances King, that pioneer in 
the subject, whose wisdom never grows 


old. “The Well Considered Garden” 
(Seribners, 1917), “The Flower Garden 
Day by Day” (Stokes, 1927), “Chron- 


icles of the Garden” (Seribners, 1925), 
“The Little Garden” (Little, Brown, 
1926), ete., are full of help for the real 
worker. 

These suggestions must stop in mid- 
flight if they are not to run far beyond 
bounds. I have touched on only a few 
of the possibilities. In closing, let me 
mention an old book which I happen to 
possess and to treasure: “The American 
Flower Garden Direetory” (12. lines 
more of title), by Hibbert & Buist, pub- 
lished in 1834. It is typical of old books, 
long out of print, which may generally 
be obtained from the rare book dealers, 
by waiting a little. The dealers are 
remarkable in keeping one’s requests on 


Courtesy Hale, Cushman & Flint 

“It is strange how many people fail to appreciate the beauty of vegetables,” says 

Eleanour Sinclair Rohde in her “Gardens of Delight.” The illustration is of an old- 
fashioned English kitchen garden 














file and filling them. I speak of this old 
book simply because it is of a type whieli 
our amateur gardeners may well culti- 
vate. Many amateurs, nowadays, are 
interested in the plants of other coun- 
tries. They like to try new things. 

In the early half of the 19th Century, 
these flowers, especially the marvelous 
flowers of South Africa, were cultivated 
far more than they are now for the great- 
er heat of the modern greenhouse is not 
as congenial to them as the cooler air 
of the old kiln-heated houses and they 
slipped away. With so many sunrooms 
all over the country, the cool air and 
bright sunlight should induce many of 
them to return and the deseriptions and 
notes on cultivation are much fuller and 
better in the older books than in most 
of the newer ones. 

If you ask the second-hand dealers or 
the ones who trade only in the rarer 
books, you may be surprised and de- 
lighted to find how mueh you car learn 
from some old volume and may be in- 
duced to try a few of the beautiful and 
less-known flowers. Some of the books 
are expensive but others may be picked 
up for very little. It will pay you to 
try and it will give you a lot of pleasure. 


Good Garden Books 


ANNE DORRANCE 


OHN PARKINSON’S “Paradisi in 

Sole” (1629, reprinted 1904 Methuen, 
London) must head any list of garden 
books. It is the first true garden book 
written in English and when enough 
wealth and leisure had come to England 
to make possible the kind of garden we 
know. It is hard to come>by but most 
rewarding when you hold your own copy 
in your hands. With its illustrations, its 
deseriptions and its dedication it is a 
treasure. I know I am sending many 
people hunting but the quarry is well 
worth the search. 

Walking in your garden what do you 
see? Only flowers, plants or vegetables 
which give you pleasure and satisfying 


occupation, or do you 
look deeper into the 
less obvious happen- 
ings in your garden 
plot? However that 
may be, read E. J. 
Salisbury’s “The Liv- 
ing Garden” (London, 
Bell, 1936). It is a 
splendid book, beauti- 
fully done and illus- 
trated. It holds many 
a happy hour. 

Are you familiar 
with “long day” and 


“short day” flowers? 
Do you know why 
frost usually nips 
some plants before 


they bloom? Have you 


really watched the 
sharp green points 
which break the 


ground for their grow- 
ing plants? “The Liv- 
ing Garden” clears up 
such questions and 
many others as well. 

How many plants 
making the glory of 
our gardens are na- 
tive to the United 
States? Whence came 
the others and how? 

Wandering feet ear- 
ry men to the utter- 
most parts of the 
world for new beauty, 
new worth. From the 
beginning plant hunt- 
ers have written fas- 
cinating books. They 
have had the experi- 
ence, the field, the 
knowledge and_ the 


courage to turn the trick. 
ner they have journeyed and still journey is mos! 
meeting most thrilling, 
tions, with many a hairbreadth escape. 
hunters, 
Farrer’s books and Captain F. Kingdon 
Ward’s stand out for interest and charm 
“The Romance of 


Of English plant 


of writing. Ward’s 





absorbing situa- the 


Courtesy The Macmillan Co, 
Bridge-building in the gorge of the Po-Yigrong at 10,000 feet. 
From “Plant Hunter’s Paradise,” F. Kingdon Ward’s thrilling 
account of plant collecting in Burma 


Plant (Edwin Arnold, 1938), 
interesting and delightful. Of 
Farrer books I. like best “On the 
Eaves of the World” (reprinted 1926, 
Edwin Arnold, London). More extensive 
than Ward’s book, it gives a wealth 
of detail and experience in the hinter- 
land of China, 
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early 


ther, rector of 
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furiously. 


a trip to 


on South 





dens. 
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the New York Botanical Garden; for 

Council of Garden 


tional State 


flowers, and gardening—my own 


ers for my church.—Sarau V. Coomss. 





My love of flow- 


plant- 
hunting expeditions 
with a botanical fa- 


When 
I moved into West- 


was natural to gar- 


Right 
years of study and 
Africa 
were put into a book 
African 
flowers for our gar- 


jack-of-all- 
trades now: Advisory Council member of 


years Horticultural Chairman of the Na- 
Clubs; 
writing, lecturing, taking color pictures of 
garden 
and a funny little one where I grow flow- 





My 


iia 
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I went into father’s business—grow- 


Roses’ for 


market. 


ing cut 
wholesale 


Of late my 
little greenhouse. 
grow outdoors are 
proven newcomers, 


Garden books are my first delight, 
Studying them, 
writing about them and about plants 
is satisfaction.—ANNE 


the older the better. 


arden experience began when 


Our high 
was introducing the Rose Killarney. 
pleasure has been our 


old friends with 


DoRRANCE. 


My first position 
was UHorticultural 
Occupational Thera- 
pist at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital for 
Mental and Nervous 
Diseases where I 
taught gardening 
and nature study. 
Then for several 
years I was acting 
Children’s Librarian 
in a branch of the 
New York Public 
Library. Here I con- 
ducted a nature club 
York for a junior tribe 
spot of the Woodcraft 
League of America. 
Of the last 9-years, 7 were spent as libra- 
rian of The Horticultural Society of New 
York, and the last 2 as librarian of the 
novelties. New York Botanical Garden. 

I am the proud owner of 4 acres on Long 
Island where I experiment with herbs, na- 
tive plants, and pretend I am a member of 
the landed gentry.—ELIzABpetTH C. HALL, 


New 
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Though Ernest Henry Wilson was Eng- 
lish born we claimed him and called him 
“Chinese” Wilson. His many books are 
well worth reading and study. “Aristo- 
erats of the Garden” (Stratford, new edi- 
tion 1932) is in every way a_ notable 
book. “Plant Hunting” (Stratford, 
1927) is very hard to lay aside once one 
has begun it. 

David Fairchild has written two splen- 
did books: “Exploring for Plants” (Mae- 
millan, 1931) and “The World Was My 
Garden” (Seribners, 1939). Both these 
books are well written. The latter is 
exceedingly well illustrated. Together 
they span the world. Fairchild was pri- 
marily interested in edible plants. Why 
not? They adorn our gardens, fields and 
orchards and grace our tables. 

One realizes the meaning of plants in 
our gardens as one reads these books. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle was one of our 
early writers of general garden books. 
Her “Old Time Gardens” (Maemillan, 
1912) is a treasure, well done and full 
of interest. It well deserves wider read- 
ing than apparently it has. She in- 
cludes the oldest known list of plants 
grown in New England gardens fifty 
years after the landing of the- Pilgrim 
Fathers. It contains 32 varieties. <A 
copy of an advertisement one hundred 
years later lists 72 plants and “fifty Dif- 
ferent Sorts of mixed Tulip Roots.” <A 
great contrast to our gardens of today. 

It is well that we again grow herbs. 
They are the earliest of cultivated plants, 
the background of all gardens. They 
show why sugar and spice and aromaties 
played so large a part in human life in 
the days when a pound of pepper was a 
king’s ransom. Dioseorides’ “Greek Her- 
bal” of the first century A.D. is the 
oldest herb book. It is hard indeed to 
find even in the superb translation print- 
ed in 1934 by the Oxford University 
Press. To hold the book in one’s hands, 
to study its illustrations and read _ its 
descriptions is a privilege. 

Of the moderns, Henry Beston’s “Herbs 
and the Earth” (Doubleday, Doran, 1935) 
is a book to own and read again and 
again—if you love herbs. It is full of 
the spirit and meaning of these old com- 
forters of mankind. Rosetta Clarkson 
(Salt Aeres, Milford, Conn.) publishes 
the Herb Journal. Though not a book, 
nevertheless it gives interesting, fascinat- 
ing history of herbs, their uses and per- 
tinent quotations from old books. <A 
recent issue delighted me with its pie- 
tures and history of old garden tools. 
Mrs. Clarkson’s reprints of old books 
are real contributions to garden litera- 
ture. One may not be able to own an 
original “Art of Simpling” (Coles W., 
London, 1657) but one gets infinite plea- 
sure from the “true copy” made under 
Mrs. Clarkson’s skilful wise hands, 


Who loves a tree, he loves the life 
That springs in star and elod; 
He loves the love that gilds the 
clouds 
And greens the April sod; 
He loves the wide Beneficence. 
His soul takes hold on God. 


Sam WALTER Foss, The Tree Lover 





Announcement of New 


Garden Books 


OOKS in the following list are 

scheduled to appear before December 
1. Since not all of them will be available 
in time for review before the December 
FLOWER GROWER goes to press, they are 
listed herewith for the convenience of 
early Christmas shoppers: 


Abbott, Daisy T. Indoor gardener. Novem- 
ber. U. of Minnesota Press. 

Brett. Walter. Book of garden improve- 
ments. il. Oct. 16. Fireside Press. $2.50. 

Brett, Walter. Home gardening encyclo- 
pedia. il. Oct. 30. Fireside Press. $2.50. 

Bush-Brown, Louise and  Bush-Brown, 
James. America’s garden book. il. Oct. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

Clarkson, Rosetta E. Magic gardens. il. 
(An herb book). Nov. The Macmillan 
Co. $3. 

Coffin, Marian C. Trees and shrubs for 
landscape’ effects. il. Nov. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 (tentative). 

Conway, J. Gregory. Flowers: east-west; 
new ed. ready. Alfred A. Knopf. $6. 

Edwardes, Tickner. Bee-keeping for all; 
rev. ed. il. Oct. 10. E. P, Dutton and 
Co. $1.75. 

Ferguson, Donita and Sheldon, Roy. Fun 
with flowers. il. Nov. 21. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Gericke, William. Complete guide to soil- 
less gardening. Dec. 1. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. $2.75. 

Jaeger, Edmund C. Desert wild flowers. 
Dec. Stanford University Press. $3.50. 

Lamb, Frank H. Book of the broadleaf 
trees. Nov. 27. W. W:. Norton and Co. 
$3.75. 

Leighton, Clare. Four hedges, a garden- 
er’s chronicle; il. Oct. 3. The Maemillan 
Co. $1.00 (cheaper ed.) 

Lucas, Jannette May. Where did your 
garden grow; il. by Helene Carter. Oct. 
12. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. 

McKenny, Margaret. Birds in the garden. 
il. Nov. Reynal and Hitcheock, Ine. $5. 

Mansfield, Louise. Artist’s herbal; il. 
Oct. 3. The Macmillan Co. $1 (cheaper 
ed.) 

Mazza, Irma G. Herbs for the kitchen. 
ready. Little, Brown and Co. $2. 

Nichols, Beverley. Green grows the city. 
il. Oct. 26. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $2.50 (tentative). 

Peattie, Donald Culross. Flowering earth. 


il. by Paul Landacre. Nov. 10. G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. 

Quick, Arthur C. Wild flowers of the 
northern states and Canada. il. Dono- 
hue and Co. 

Robinson, Florence Bell. Art of planting 
design. Nov. Whittlesey House, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 

Rowntree, Lester. 
California. Oct. 1. 
Press. $3. 

Schroeter, Carl. Alpine flowers. il. Oct. 
Oxford University Press. $2.75. 

Shaffer, E. T. H. Carolina gardens. il. 
Oct. 14. U. of North Carolina Press. 
$3.50. 

Sitwell, Sacheverell. Old fashioned flow- 
ers; il. by John Farleigh. Nov. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $6.50. 

Storm, Katherine and Storm, Arthur. The 
small garden. il. Nov. 2. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 

Thacher, Emma E. and others. Harmony 
in flower design; photogs. by William G. 
Housekeeper. Oct. 10. Dodd, Mead and 
Co. $3.75. 

Turner, W. I. and Heyry, V. M. Growing 
plants in nutrient solutions. Oct. John 
Wiley and Sons, 


Flowering shrubs of 
Stanford University 


Looks At Books 


EstHER CC. GRAYSON 


PARTNER OF NATURE by Luther 
Burbank. Illustrated. Edited by Wiil- 
bur Hall. 315 pages. A. 
Century Co., N. Y. C. $3. 


A ppleton- 


“Partner of Nature” contains a short 
sketch of Luther Burbank’s life, followed 
by a compilation and compression of his 
writings. In her foreword Elizabeth 
Waters Burbank says in part: 


The text closely follows what he (Lu- 
ther Burbank) wrote and dictated and 
said . . . though the “boilingdown” 
process results in a transcription of Mr. 
Burbank’s voluminous material rather 
than literal, word-for-word Guotations. 
And, reading the manuscript, I am glad 
that this plan was followed, for Mr. Hall, 
who collaborated with Mr. Burbank dur- 
ing his lifetime, has a happy faculty for 
presenting him and his enthusiasms and 
adventures and work in almost the very 
words my husband would have used. 


Mrs. Burbank’s appreciation of Mr. 
Hall’s editing will be shared by the read- 
er for the book is delightfully informal, 
intimate and pleasing in style. It has 
captured and held Mr. Burbank’s own 
spirit of joy in his work, the wonder 
and thrill of his experiments, discoveries 
and accomplishments. 

With little display of any desire to im- 
press the world with his individual suc- 
cess or genius, the author tells the ab- 
sorbing story of his production of better 
plants, fruits and flowers and instructs 
the amateur grower in the mysteries of 
plant breeding. The language is non- 
technical, one might almost say conver- 
sational. Its elarity and the wealth of 
pertinent concrete examples cited make it 
unfailingly absorbing even to the ama- 
teur. 

After deseribing the natural methods 
of plant reproduction—a chapter filled 
with amusing examples of plant inge- 
nuity, Mr. Burbank’s story shifts to the 
part man ean play in propagation and 
hybridization. He shows the force of 
heredity and how it can be harnessed to 
breed toward perfection. 

In sections on practical pollenization, 
seedling propagation, and grafting and 
budding he offers exact advice on the 
best and safest practice to follow. His 
instructions are clear and easy to under- 
stand, yet never dull and academic. 

The chapter on planning a new plant 
and goals achieved tells of the “speed 
up” methods practiced by Mr. Burbank 
in plant breeding and of some of the 
eases where his plans for new plants 
were successfully consummated. An ac- 
count of interesting failures is fully as 
interesting. The record of his notable 
achievements among flowers, fruits and 
vegetables reads like fiction. So vitally 
alive is the spirit of Mr. Burbank 
throughout, it seems unbelievable that 
the work should be posthumous. 

Mr. Hall surely deserves special com- 
mendation for a masterly piece of edit- 
ing. 














Subtle Fall Arrangements 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


OW many thousands of vases con- 
taining gay berries are now mak- 
ing bright but trite spots in 

American homes! They will stand for 
a long time, until they are removed at 
last because they are dusty and shriveled. 
Yet the brilliant assortment of autumn 
and winter berries is not essentially 
characteristic of the most subtle, the most 
brittle season of the year. True, berries 
have fine decorative value. But let us use 
them sparingly, as Nature does, with the 
interpretative point of view of the 
artist. 

If we really see fall in its rugged, 
crisp entirety, we will not miss out 
in using the less spectacular, yet to 
some the most beautiful bounty of 
its harvest. We shall realize, too, 
that Nature is characterized by per- 
sistent change. The fall and winter 
arrangement, even though carried 
out in dry materials, becomes static 
long before dust collects. A good 
rule to follow is to keep a fall 
arrangement, berries included, as 
a decorative part of our interiors 
only as long as fresh flowers would 
last. 

Almost any thicket contains a 
harvest of fascinating fall mate- 
rial. Brittle, weather-beaten twigs, 
old branches embossed with lichen, 
twisted brown seed pods, deeply 
furrowed pieces of bark, spiny for- 
mations, fantastic fungus—all these 
are lost in the confusion of Nature, 
dormant and brown. They may be 
lost to us unless we have a seeing 
eve. Yet these are the very things 
which, shown in simple profile 
against a right background, are the 
bonanza of the sensitive artist of 
arrangement. Nature has neglected 
to show some of its most exquisite 
belongings in silhouette where they 
ean be readily appreciated. The job 
of gleaning with the eye, and dis- 
playing to best advantage, is ours. 





HE accompanying illustration shows 

a sensitive appreciation of the fall 
spirit, after the last vivid leaf has turned 
brown. It proves that what sincerely 
represents a barren, dull-colored season 
‘an be just as beautiful in its own way 
as superbly arranged Roses. Nothing 
could be more rugged in its miniature 
way than the branches which form the 
leading lines of the arrangement. Nothing 
could accentuate that ruggedness more 
perfectly than the delicate curves of the 
secondary material near the base of the 
arrangement. This, as is the ease with a 
good many dry arrangements, is an 
arrangement of lines. There is nothing 
to break the line of either the main or 
secondary material. There is a pattern 
which the eve follows easily, without in- 
terruption or distraction. All the mate- 
rial starts from a common “center of 
growth,” an essential element of good 
composition in most line arrangements 
and many other types. 


The base of this grouping, instead of 
being a container, is a rough-hewn piece 
of wood, consistent in texture and color 
with the rest of the material, and of good 
proportion for the whole picture. The 
rocks give the arrangement a solid foun- 
dation. Rocks have a_ special affinity 
with such material. Not only are they in 
texture and color harmony, they have a 
new significance in the landseape at this 
season. Great numbers of them have been 
hidden behind foliage and are making 





Photo from SEAF 


The most commonplace materials lend themselves 
indoor decoration at this season of the year. 
arrangement is by Miss Carson of Greenwich, 


their first public appearance in many 
months. 

Here are a few guiding principles that 
will help in our interpretations of late 
autumn and early winter in the house. 
To start out, give up the idea of masses 
and flamboyant arrangements. Consider 
every prospective unit for its line or sil- 
houette value. A good approach consists 
in deciding on a feature material, a special 
braneh or stalk (such as the rugged 
branches in the picture), using a very 
limited amount, and adding a little of 
whatever accentuates the best qualities 
of the feature material. Be sure to 
keep these last secondary, so that there 
will be no danger of materials competing 
with each other in importance. 

The best containers for such material 
are simple and inconspicuous, and contain 
a rugged quality or at least a quality con- 
sistent with rugged materials. The color 
should not be more pronounced than the 
most pronounced color note of the com- 


This 


Conn. 


position as a whole. Seasoned pewter, 
dark or dull colored pottery (without a 
high gloss), the now popular lead, wood 
without a high polish, are a few of the 
possibilities for containers for Novem- 
ber’s offerings. 

If a collection of containers does not 
include something appropriate, or even 
if it does, one may use great ingenuity in 
appropriating something from nature. 
Besides a piece of wood, as illustrated, 
one might use a halved cocoanut husk 
(cut flat at the bottom to make it 
stand firmly), a piece of bark, a 
slab of weathered stone, a_hol- 
lowed burl (flattened at the bot- 
tom). 


HE light, comparatively neutral 

walls so widely used in homes 
today make a good background for 
the quiet colors of most fall mate- 
rials. Such a background does not 
detract from the subtle range of 
color, yet it contrasts in such a 
way as to make the plant material 
stand out. Good light is necessary 
for the full enjoyment of ail subtle 
color schemes. Of course, if the 
material is seen against good light, 
as against a window, the subtle 
variation of color values is lost en- 
tirely, and the arrangement be- 
comes a silhouette and little more. 
For fall material this is to be pre- 
ferred to a darle corner or a pat- 
terned or otherwise highly active 
background. 


Daylily Poll 


URING the past three years, 

George DeWitt Kelso, in 
charge of the Hemeroeallis display 
garden at Roger Williams Park, 
to Providence, R. I., has condueted 
a poll to determine which Daylilies 
are considered of highest rating 
among specialists. In 1938, Pro- 
fessor George Graves, of the Waltham 
(Mass.) Field Station, assisted in making 
this study. Harold 8. Tiffany, assistant re- 
search professor of nursery culture, Mas- 
sachusetts State College, has compiled 
figures to show comparative rating over 
a period of three years. 

The 10 highest ranking varieties for 
1938, in order of preference, are as fol- 
lows: 1. Mikado (Stout); 2. Patricia 
(Stout); 3. Hyperion (Mead); 4. Ophir 
(Farr); 5. Anna Betscher (Betscher) ; 
6. Golden Dream (Betscher); 7. Wau- 
Bun (Stout); 8. George Yeld (Perry) ; 
9. Bagdad (Stout); 10. Sunny West 
(Sass). It is of special interest to note 
that practically all of these are of Ameri- 
can origination. 

During the last three years, Mikado, 
Hyperion, Ophir, Golden Dream, Wau- 
Bun, and George Yeld have been in the 
top ten. This symposium may well serve 
as a guide to home gardeners in selecting 
Daylilies.—American Nurseryman. 
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HIS Thanksgiving month is, what- 
ever be the agreed-upon day for the 
table results of the turkey massacre 
and the “blooming” of the pumpkin pie, 
another month of interesting uncertain- 


ties. It seems impossible to agree that 
even the oncoming of war needs to be 
taken into the picture, unless it be to 


recite a statement made just at the end 
of the last Great War by a German Rose 
man who had captured by the 
British, had been taught English, and 
hegan to make Rose investigations with 
his English. He wrote me one day that 
“We do not fight with Roses!” 

We Americans are not afraid, and 
the hideous and wicked waste ot war does 
not interfere with a very mild fear which 
comes to us in November if we skipped 
it in October. We do fear the frosty 
end of the annuals and some ot the 
perennials, and we doubly enjoy, at 
least in the early parts of the month, 
the late flowers of the yet eontinuing 
perennials. We are getting an enjoy- 
ment, from what the temperature 
or their natural disposition does to the 
maturing foliage of the trees and shrubs. 

Independent of the month’s reeord of 


been 


too, 


bloom and foliage changes, to be dis- 
cussed later, November ehecks’~ with 


Mareh as being a month of peeuliar im- 
portance in which to consider careful new 
planting, particularly of Roses. When 
[ use the word “eareful” I really mean 
it. With sane care and depending upon 
obtaining ripened, matured,  frost-de- 
foliated Rose plants, there is opportunity 
to materially shorten the time between 
the digging in the nursery and the plant- 
ing in the garden, to the vast advantage 
of next year’s garden. With reasonable 
preparation, and dealing with a respon- 
sible and conscientious nurseryman, it is 
a matter of days only, and few of 
them, between the digging ofthe Roses 
in the nursery and the planting of them 
in your garden. If these sound, matured 
plants, placed in the garden as_ the 
American Rose Society’s directions pro- 
vide, and there protected by hilled-up 
from too ardent late fall sun ex- 
posure as well as early frosts, even make 
a little root start before hard freezing, 
this prepares them adequately to safely 
accept the early spring shove of sun and 
The average survival to the 
hloom period between wise fall planting 
and spring planting runs very nearly 
parallel. 


soil 


season. 


UT beware of 

whether they be Roses or anything 
else, however husky they seem. When 
plants have been defoliated by fingers 
rather than by frost, or by ruthless 
“sweating” instead of seasonal maturity, 
they come to the planter soft and sappy 
and unprepared to endure the frosts and 
thaws of winter. This observation 


unripened — plants, 


does 


rot fit Florida or some other of the south- 
‘mn states which can and do handle unma- 
The other day 

Florida 


tured plants with suecess. 


I talked to a man from who 
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Breeze Hill in November 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


systematically bought Texas Roses around 
November, planted them in rich and lib- 
erally manured soil, and had his bloom 
satisfactorily all winter, after which he 
discarded the plants, having treated them 
as annuals. This excellent Florida prac- 


tice does not fit Pennsylvania or New 
York or Connecticut. 
November affords, according to lati- 


tudinal relation, as has before been ob- 
served, a good opportunity for transplant- 
ing trees and shrubs, save where the 
individual items are known to be “aller- 
gic” (the first time I have found a place 
for that rather new word!) to root 
disturbance in autumn. The intelligent 
FLowreR GROWER reader has noted the 
other experiences from time to time in 
the sort of comment that makes this 
magazine uniquely valuable. Given what 
are believed to be favorable conditions, 
the easier and more deliberate methods 
possible after the first hard frost really 
set up a program toward success of fall 
planting apart from the considerations 
of hurry both in plant and man that 
spring planting almost always enforces. 
Who ever heard of leisurely planting 
in Mareh or April! 

Another advantage to thoughtful gar- 
den attention in November is the close- 
ness of this transplanting time to the 
summer’s observation and _ experience. 
Believing as I do in garden individuality, 
[ am stressing this point, not toward 
silly imitation of what has been seen so 
much as toward adaptation and adoption 
to new conditions. The sound and 
erowing gardener is always thus moving 


his garden along as he sees other gardens 
and desires to improve upon them. 

In actual bloom maturity in November 
there is nothing, or very little, that is 
not a earry-over from October. There 
may be here and there the exquisite white 
and pink flowers of the Japanese Anem- 


one before the sharp frost that ends 
their beauty, and the same conditions 
will hold over some flowers among the 


shrubs. Some of the braver annuals will 
stand the light frosts and keep on com- 
placently. In Breeze Hill experience, 
November 19 is the late date for a “black” 
frost, and, as a matter of fact, by that 


time most of the annuals and most of 
the perennials will have bloomed out. 
The splendid hardy Asters which are 


worth while in the first part of the month 
have gone to seed. There is left, however, 
the fruitage of some plants, and I am 
here making a plea for the consideration 
of the late fall picture provided by the 
heps of Roses, by some of the enduring 
Crabapples, by the white berries of 
Symphoricarpos and a few other of the 
shrubs that manage to double-crop them- 
selves by giving beautiful fruits as well 
as beautiful flowers. 


OT infrequently the November gar- 
den, dodging the killing frost, con- 
tinues to have pleasing Chrysanthemums. 
It might well be noted that all the tenden- 
cy in these times is to get earlier Chrysan- 
themums to avoid this late frost, but I 
have a particular admiration for a little 
button Chrysanthemum, clear yellow, 
(Continued on page 507) 





J. Horace McFarland photo 


Christmas Roses, tucked away in a corner of the coldframe, often accommodate us with 
blooms in November. The flowers can be kept clean by covering the frame during 
rainy weather 
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Field Notes on Newer Gladiolus 


FORMAN T. McLEAN 


E are apt to think of the Ohio 

and Mississippi valleys as hot 

and dry places in the summer, 
but this apparently does not apply to the 
country immediately adjoining the Great 
Lakes. On a brief visit to Herbert O. 
Evans at Bedford, Ohio, which is only 
about ten miles from Lake Erie, it was 
my good fortune to see a number of the 
showy varieties from Australia and else- 
where giving a good account of them- 
selves. The violet varieties were partic- 
ularly interesting, Mriurorp from Aus- 
tralia being the finest color, a good light 
violet. RAYSHEEN, also Australian, is of 
a little deeper color and probably the 
showiest in this class at the present time. 
Wrnatu from Both in South Australia, 
is a rather dusty violet, classed by Evans 
as a smoky. It has a good medium-sized 
flower and has many of them open. These 
three seem to be worthy competitors with 
the newest varieties from Pfitzer, such as 
Pfitzer’s Errore, a light violet which 
fades to a still lighter color when cut 
and brought indoors. 

One of Evans’ favorites is SHIRLEY 
TEMPLE, which has proven popular 
throughout the country because of its 
size, graceful ruffled form and creamy 
yellow color, but the placing of the flow- 
ers is apt to be irregular, especially from 
old bulbs. One of Evans’ own Gladiolus, 
PACEMAKER, was the showiest in his gar- 
den—a large flaky pink with white 
throat, resembling in habit and stature 
old W. H. Putprs, and opening 10 to 15 
flowers at once. The flowers were some- 
what smaller than Puipps, but on a par- 
ticularly taller spike. Praey Lov is of 
deeper color and more salmon, has the 
smoky blotch of Picarpy, with its large 
size and tall growth. The flower, like 
Picarpy, has a tendency to hood and be 
rather bell-shaped. A smaller variety 
and perhaps better as a commercial is 
Rosa Von Lima, a good shewy light 
pink with medium-sized flowers. 


WO relatively new reds are worth 

mentioning. TuniA’s TRIUMPH is a 
large-size, wide-open bloom and clear 
coloring and might be regarded as a 
glorified Prirzer’s TRIUMPH. WALK- 
OVER, a bright, glowing red, has a faint 
edging of gray around each of the lower 
petals and, like Prirzer’s TriumpH, has 
only a medium tall spike but very large 
flowers. 

If one wants a truly showy purple, 
LEONA is as large as CHARLES DICKENS 
and has many more open blooms and a 
longer spike. Some of the newest things 
from Salbach and from overseas are just 
going out of bloom. Salbach’s Frestivan 
QuEEN looked good, being a very large 
frilled light pink with about 6 flowers 
open. 


Glad Gossip—XIX 





This spike of Shirley Temple was grown 
from a small bulb 


The season being late at the time of 
my visit, it was easy to make compari- 
sons between Berry NUTHALL and the 
two striking sports from that variety. 
Berry Bos-vup, an orange-salmon deriva- 
tive, is too familiar for me to comment 
on, but the yellow Berry NuTHALL sport, 
Jim Ho.uanp, is decidedly worthwhile, 
having all the good traits of the original 
variety and a color which will give it an 
immediate place in the trade wherever 
late varieties will fill the bill. 

Among the smoky varieties I would 
put ZuNI near the top, having large-size 
showy leng spikes and a Picarpy type 
of throat. 

Really good new whites are few, and 
CrysTau certainly does well up near the 
shores of Lake Erie, growing 4 to 5 feet 
high with long spikes and well spaced 
flowers. The color and form was good, 
but it was too late in the season to judge 
of the real majesty of the stalks. Can- 
didly, I cannot say as much of Tunta’s 
BuvE or Biur Wonper. The colors of 
both seem rather flaky and not up to the 
best of the violet varieties otherwise. Of 
course, the late season might account for 
some of this, as nearly everything was 
flaked during late September, even 
MINUET. 

Evans has also been growing a lot of 
new seedlings and having acted as a 
Gladiolus judge of new varieties for the 


past decade, he is equally critical of his 
own. So many of the attractive things 
that he now has in his garden, such as a 
bright, green-throated yellow, a large 
golden prim, and many others, may be 
discarded before the general public is 
permitted to see them, but out of the lot 
will come surely some good ard depend- 
able novelties. Whether they will all do 
as well elsewhere in the United States 
as on the favorite shores of Lake Erie is 
a question that will need careful con- 
sideration. 

Coming back to New York State, the 
Glads in the garden of the Boyee Thomp- 
son Institute this year included some 
really fine things. For instance, if one 
wants blue-violets through the season, 
JEANIE JAMES will start the list, being 
nearly as early as Hatuey. Another one 
of Van Voorhees’, Stanton, follows this 
very closely; then comes BLUE ADMIRAL, 
probably the best of the medium-priced 
older varieties. Cream-colored Glads 
seem well represented. Van Voorhees’ 
VEECREAM is a showy, ruffled, large flower 
with a pinkish tint and red _ throat. 
Frora Farmer from Quackenbush is 
probably the best of the new light pinks, 
being large and showy but with few 
open flowers and a spike of only medium 
height. 

Yellow varieties are still needed, but 
if one wants a good tall late yellow of 
more graceful habit than Fosersum, 
YELLOW Emperor will fit here very well, 
being a deep yellow with a still deeper 
throat. 


Picarpy has so fully oceupied the stage 
in the salmon-pink color that few other 
varieties have had a chance, but Raprure, 
also from Palmer, is later and deeper 
colored, having a smaller flower but many 
more of them open than has Praey Lov. 


OW for a few suggestions for work 

of the season. By this time all of the 
Glads should have been dug or ready to 
be lifted. Now is a good time to do the 
sorting out and disearding of both the 
weak and diseased bulbs and poor varie- 
ties. Also, if we dust naphthalene flakes 
over the bulbs immediately after clean- 
ing and keep them in tightly folded bags 
for about two weeks in a warm part of 
the cellar. before storing them, this will 
quite effectively do away with any stray 
thrips that may have come in with the 
bulbs. This treatment should not be con- 
tinued more than two weeks, but there is 
no harm in leaving the naphthalene flakes 
with the bulbs if they are stored in a very 
cold place afterward. 


1% the garden one is glad of rain. In- 
deed, one is glad of everything, except, 
perhaps, caterpillars, slugs, blight, June 
frosts, weeds and incompetent seedsmen. 
Mary Ansell, “The Happy Garden.” 
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For the greatest success with house plants, 
choose some of the Begonias. Haageana, 
above, is one of the best. Its stems, leaves 
and flowers are thickly set with red hairs; 
the flowers are white or pale pink 


HANGES in the arrangement of 

shrubs and perennials should all 

be made long enough ~ betore 
winter sets in for the ground to become 
settled by the late autumn rains. 


Autumn digging of the garden, espe- 
cially of sod ground, and leaving the 
eclods rough over winter, will destroy 
countless insects in the soil as well as 
improve the soil texture by freezing and 
thawing. 


Bearded, Siberian, Japanese and 
Spanish Iris that were badly infested 
with borers last summer may be rid of 
this pest as follows: Loosen any packed 
leaves that have blown among the plants 
and let them become thoroughly dry; 
seatter other dry leaves among the 
plants to the depth of 3 or 4 inches— 
loose, not packed; light them on the 
windward side when there is a_ breeze 
so as to burn them and the Iris foliage 
and thus destroy the eggs of the insect. 
Quick burning will not hurt the roots 
of the Iris. 


Butterfly-bush must not be pruned 
in the autumn or it will be winter- 
killed. The tops will be killed baek 
more or less in cold loealities, but when 
cut close to the ground in spring new 
shoots will arise from the stumps of 
this year’s stems and produce abundant 
flowers during late summer and autumn. 


Store soil for hotbeds and coldframes 
this month for use next spring. If the 
frames are not to be used until spring, 
place the soil in them now. That for 
the hotbeds may be kept over winter 
in coldframes adjacent to them, 


Prevent damage to bush Roses by 
cutting their long stems to only a foot 
or two high after the leaves have fallen, 
drawing and tieing these stems loosely 
together and covering each plant with 
a hamper full of fallen leaves and 
finally weighing the hampers down with 
heavy stones to prevent them from 
blowing over by winter winds. However, 
wait to put the hampers on until after 
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Garden Tips for November 


M. G. KAINS 


cold weather has set in; and in spring 
take them off when grass starts to grow, 
otherwise the buds may start to swell. 


Boxwood leaves and twigs are often 
injured while frozen during winter by 
strong sunlight. To play safe, wind 
burlap spirally around each large bush 
from below upward and use wire nails 
like pins to hold the folds in place. 
Small shrubs may be covered with bur- 
lap sacks. All such wrappings should 
be removed as soon as grass begins to 
sprout in spring. 


Protected ‘‘hardy’’ perennials often 
prove themselves to be as ‘‘tender’’ 
as unprotected ones beeause the ‘* pro- 
tection’’ has been so heavy as_ to 
smother them. Instead of burying them 
with manure or similar material that 





Buddleias, such as Dubonnet (above), 

should be left unpruned for the winter. 

They will die back part way over winter 

in the North; prune them severely in 
the spring 


packs, use the stalks of corn, cosmos 
and other light plants or twiggy brush 
to collect leaves and snow. 


Protect trees and shrubbery near 
walks and drives from damage during 
winter by snow plows. Stout stakes 
driven firmly in the ground before 
winter sets in will do the trick. An 
even better one is to use a big boulder 
on each side of the exposed plant; it 
will command respect, whereas mere 
stakes may not! 


Lily bulbs of some species arrive 
from abroad during late November and 


For the winter, protect the trunks of newly 
planted Oaks, nuts, Flowering Dogwoods, 
Japanese Cherries, and Plane Tree with a 
heavy paper wrapping or with burlap. 
Mulch the ground heavily, too 


December. To plant them immediately 
upon their arrival is to gain great ad- 
vantages over spring planting of the 
same kinds. So prepare the bed before 
cold weather arrives by deep digging, 
liberal fertilizing and tine raking. Then 
cover the area deeply with fallen leaves 
or other loose material held in place 
by corn stalks, brush or other conveni- 
ence. The soil should continue unfrozen 
until January. When the bulbs arrive 
remove the covering, plant them at 
once and replace the mulch. 


New flower pots and those allowed to 
become very dry will steal water from 
the soil and the plants set in them un- 
less they are soaked at least over night 
before being used. After being removed 
from the tub they should stand for 
several hours before being used, so 
the surface water may evaporate; other- 
wise they will become muddy when soil 
is placed in contact with them. 


Roses and Carnations as house plants 
are almost always diappointing in 
houses heated by steam, hot water or 
warm air, unless the air is humidified 
as in ‘‘air-conditioned’’ houses.  Ex- 
cept in these houses and those warmed 
by stoves with considerable ‘‘steam’’ 
from cooking, the air is too warm and 
dry for them. They soon fall prey to 
red spider, various inseets and diseases 
and seldom bear enough flowers to 
justify devoting space to them. Better 
grow plants native to warmer, drier 
climate—Geranium, Heliotrope, Fuchsia, 
Begonia, ete. 





Canterbury Bells, Anchusa and other 
perennials that form crowns or roots 
that become hollow are often winter- 
killed. They may be protected by plac- 
ing strawberry baskets upside down over 
them and then covering with coarse 
muleh. Such boxes prevent the litter 
from settling and packing over the 
plants and thus’ smothering them. 
‘“*California grape baskets,’’ being 
larger than strawberry baskets, will be 
needed to cover extra large crowns. 














Jardinieres are death-traps for 
plants ‘beeause they lack drainage. 
Never plant directly in them. Before 
you set potted plants temporarily in 
them, invert deep saucers in their bot- 
toms to keep the flower-pots well above 
the bottoms of the jardinieres. The 
excess water that collects there from 
drainage through the pots will thus not 
water-log the soil in the pots. It may 
be poured off when necessary. 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums, though 
reputed to be hardy, may winter-kill if 
left where they grew this year. It 1s 
much better to dig them up_ before 
winter sets in and store them with 
sand in a coldframe or other temporary 
shelter. In spring when they start to 
grow, break them apart and plant the 
pieces in little garden rows for later 
transplanting. Large pieces or clumps 


In the Little Greenhouse 


J. G. ESSON 


OW the greenhouse really will have 

come to its own in the eyes of 

more than the gardener. Every- 
one that loves growing things will at this 
time begin a new winter’s season of 
visits to his friend who owns a green- 
house. What is the name of this? Has 
it not another name? See the _ beauti- 
ful markings on this leaf! Can I have 
some of these leaves for our arrange- 
ment class? Such are some of the re- 
marks and questions that will have to 
be answered by many an owner of a 
greenhouse. 

At this time close attention is needed, 
else some day disastrous consequences 
will follow. November is a eapricious 
month. One day may be moderately 
warm and the next the coldest of the 
fall. This means extra care in ventila- 
tion. Into a greenhouse we must admit 
fresh air at every possible opportunity 
vet we must arrange that a steady tem- 
perature is maintained. 

We know that over-heated pipes will 
cause the atmosphere and the soil around 
the roots of plants to dry very quickly. 
Both conditions put a tax upon plants 
—a tax that might well be avoided. We 
know also that very cold air coming in 
through open ventilators must cause the 
temperature to drop quickly. So, since 
weather is frequently very changeable 
this month, it can only be said that when 
we realise these physical conditions it is 
easy to use common sense and thus ob- 
viate many a disappointment. 

Early this month all shading should 
be removed from the roof glass unless 
one grows ferns or a very few other 
plants that detest direct sunshine. For 
most plants it is better to aim at obtain- 
ing all the light that is available. That 
light is very important to growth, is 


something that every school boy is 
taught. Sometimes it would seem that 


stems and foliage will grow more luxu- 
riantly when shade is given all through 
winter to growing plants. Invariably, 
though, this results in flowers that have 
poor lasting qualities. 


may be set at once where wanted 


permanently. 


Outdoor porch boxes that have lost 
their summer plants may be kept at- 
tractive all winter with small, hardy 
evergreens such as Arborvite, Juniper 
and Spruce. These are not injured by 
freezing but drying is fatal. Soak the 
soil whenever it thaws. Transplant the 
plants to the garden in early spring. 
Most of them will live and thrive if 
they were planted in boxes only the 
autumn previous; if longer than that, 
they will probably be worthless. 


Hardy bulbs potted in September may 
be ready to bring in to warmth for in- 
door growing. Keep them dark and 
moist until growth of the tops has 
started well; then give them subdued 
light. When the leaves are developing 


November brings the eli- 
max of the Chrysanthe- 
mum grower’s efforts. It 
is doubtful if anything else 
at any season can be used 
for decorative purposes 
with more charm and real 
satisfaction. After flower- 
ing retain the rootstock of 
as many plants as seems 
necessary for a supply of 
cuttings for next season’s 


crop. Some varieties are 
extremely scanty in the 


number of young growths 
that can be obtained for 
propagation; be prepared 
by keeping an extra quan- 
tity of the current year's 
stock plants. Stand them 
during the winter in as 
light and airy a position 
as it may be convenient to 
set apart for them. This 
is very important in the 
development of sturdy cut- 
tings. 

As Chrysanthemums open their flow- 
ers, they will remain fresh for a longer 
period when placed in a light, airy green- 
house. The atmosphere should be as 
dry as possible, and ventilators to the 
south should remain open at night unless 
frost is so severe as to necessitate more 
pressure to the heating system than is 
normally applied. 

When the season of this favorite flower 
declines, space will be available for 
spring flowering material, that very of- 
ten up to this date, has perforce been 
crowded. It is good gardening to cleanse 
the house thoroughly before setting new 
crops on the bench. The menace of mealy 
bug and other insect pests will in this 
way be lessened. 

Flowering at this time we have an in- 
teresting and most decorative subject for 
consideration in the Kaffir Lily (Sehizo- 
stylis coccinea). The type plant is bright 
red and sometimes has been referred to 
as the Crimson Flag. Being closely re- 


well, place them in better light and 
when the flower buds have formed 
give them full sunlight. They should 
blossom in 6 to 8 weeks after being 
brought from outdoors or the cold 
eellar. 

Concrete Lily pools, unless deeper 


than frost is likely to reach, should be 


drained in November, filled with fallen 
leaves or straw, covered with linoleum 
or roofing weighed down with boards. 


Unless water is kept out of them it 
may freeze and erack the concrete. The 
material may be removed when grass 
begins to grow in spring. Storage of 
plants is necessary where the tempera- 
ture does not reach freezing, where the 
air is moist and where mice and 
cannot reach them. It is not essential 
that they be kept in water; but they 


rats 


must not be allowed to become dry. 





Schizostylis Mrs. Hegarty lends itself well to cutting 


and arranging 


lated to the Flag Iris may be the reason 
for this latter name. A native of the 
Transvaal, it is obviously a tender plant 
in many parts of the United States. 
Where there are doubts of its hardiness 
it may be lifted in October, potted and 
placed in the cool greenhouse. During 
November healthy plants wi!l flower pro- 
fusely and it makes a welcome and easily 
produced change in cutting material. It 
may be stored in any frost proof shel- 
ter during winter, but guard against it 
becoming dry. Plant outdoors in April, 
choosing a spot in full sun where it will 
thrive in a moist, peaty, sandy loam. 
The time for propagation is in the 
spring, when a large clump may be sepa- 
rated into many smaller plants. The 
variety Mrs. Hegarty is the one for 
which to clamor. The flowers are a rich 
clear pink, and it is as easily grown as 
the type. Searce in the trade, this plant 
is a real gem. A warning should be 
(Continued on page 525) 
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A fall flowering Orchid, Cattleya Octave Doin, has white 
sepals and petals, and a light orchid labellum with golden 
It is fragrant 


veining in the throat. 


The melancholy days are come, the 
saddest of the 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 


brown and sear. 


year, 


and meadows 


HILE these lines by the “Nature 

Poet,” William Cullen Bryant 

well describe the coming of chill 
November weather and the period ot 
Nature’s enforced recession and_ sleep, 
yet the sentiment does not apply to the 
orchidist. Autumn and winter mark the 
heginning of the most interesting and 
cheerful days, weeks and months in the 
greenhouse in which a well seleeted col- 
lection of Orehids finds congenial atmos- 
phere. My own feelings toward the 
coming of winter have been completely re- 
vised and exhilarated since the 
sion of my greenhouses and my interest 
in Orchids has developed. 

At no time of the whole vear are Or- 
chids more weleome or more likely to 
he at their than late autumn, the 
holiday season and then on to the com- 
ing of spring. Selection of varieties 
should always be done with winter bloom- 
ing kinds in mind as vielding the great- 
est enjoyment during those months when 
“the melancholy days are come.” 

One reason why November ts especially 
welcome is that many Cypripediums are 
now either making buds or are in bloom. 
[ have previously mentioned some of 
them, such as Cyp. insigne and its sub- 
varieties and I eannot but again urge 
that you grow Cyp. insigne Sandere. It 
into bloom in the autumn, is a 
beautiful yellow flower with a 
slipper and is one of the easiest to grow. 
You will note in the illustration that 
even a relatively small plant may bear 
four or more blossoms. It is such a 
popular commercial variety that some 
growers devote whole houses to it. 

An aristocrat of the Cypripedium fam- 
ily which resembles it is Cyp. Grace 


pe Sses- 


best 


comes 


glossy 


Darling, var. Purity whieh I saw in 
bloom in the Orehid colleetion of Mrs. 
Albert C. Burrage. I immediately picked 


it out as an outstanding variety but was 


searcely prepared for the shock when 
told that it was valued at several hun- 
dred dollars. So you see that “Lady 


Slippers” are by no means to be looked 
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Orchids 


upon as plebian members 
of the Orehid family. But 
many very desirable va- 
rieties may be purchased 
at from three to ten dol- 
lars a plant and I am 
sure you will make no 
mistake in selecting such 
varieties as I have men- 
tioned in previous arti- 
eles, or others which may 
be recommended by re- 
liable growers who will 
be pleased to advise you. 

One of the most interesting Cypripe- 
diums from a historical point of view is 
Cyp. Fairreanum. Following its discov- 
ery, its habitat was lost for nearly fifty 
years, when it was again re-discovered. 
It has been used as a parent for some 
very pretty hybrids. 


Cattleyas. Autumn and winter find 
many Cattleyas in bloom and no eollee- 
tion would be desirable which did not 
possess many of them. One of the best 
known autumn Cattleya species is La- 
biata, so named because of its large la- 
bellum. It varies in eolor from typical 
orehid to white and only the white kinds 
are really expensive. 

Cattleya bowringeana is another fall 
bloomer well suited to the amateur’s col- 
lection. The plant and flowers resemble 
quite closely those of Cattleya skinneri 
in that it produces many flowers upon 
a single stem and in eolor and mark- 


ings is mueh like Skinneri whieh is a 
spring bloomer. It, too, may be pur- 


chased for from five dollars up and is a 
strong healthy grower. 


Give Fall and 


Winter Bloom 


DR. NORMAN C. YARIAN 


Cattleya Fabia is a good fall bloomer 
and is a eross between C. labiata and 
Dowiana. It, too, is inexpensive and a 
good grower. Peetersi is grown com- 
mercially in considerable numbers for 
fall bloom and is also well suited to ama- 
teur culture. 

One which usually blooms in October 
and which is a favorite with me is C. 
Octave Doin. One of my plants has 
sepals and petals which are nearly pure 
white, a light colored labellum and much 
vellow and orange in the throat with 
gold lines running into the depth of the 
labellum. It is also fragrant. Of course, 
the amateur will wish to have Cattleya 
Percivaliana, the “Christmas Orchid.” It 
begins to flower about Thanksgiving time 
and may be in flower even later than 
New Years. It is a good Cattleya with 
which to make a start. 

Every collection should have plants of 
Cattleya Triane and various types of it 
vary in color from dark orchid to pure 
white. It is also quite variable in its 
period of bloom which may occur from 
the holidays on until spring. Most forms 
of it are reasonable in price but the 
white, like all white orchids, costs more. 


Lelias and Lelio-Cattleyas. Equally 
desirable as Cattleyas are Lelias and 
their hybrids and their culture is the 
same. Lelia anceps blooms in early 
fall as does Lelia autumnalis. They are 
both native to Mexico and I shall illus- 
trate them when writing upon Mexican 
Orchids. They are of easy culture and 
very desirable for the amateur. The 
white varieties of Anceps are particu- 
larly pretty and dainty and personally 





Cypripedium insigne Sandere, a yellow “Lady Slipper,” is 2 universal favorite. easy 


to grow, and inexpensive. 


It is particularly recommended for beginners 
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[ like them as corsage flowers quite as 
well as the much larger Brasso-cattleyas. 
L. superbiens, majalis and Gouldiana are 
all desirable and within the means of the 
beginner. There are so many beautiful 
and useful Lelio-cattleyas that’ one 
scarcely can choose and as I have men- 
tioned some of the best in a_ previous 
article [September, p. 404], will refer 
you to it. 

Zygopetalum Mackayi is worthy of 
being mentioned again as a desirable fall 
Hower and you will enjoy its peculiar 
sweetly scented flowers which also make 
pretty corsages. It should not be grown 
in bright sunshine and does well outside 
the greenhouse under lath shade during 
the summer months. It is grown in good 
soil or three-quarter osmunda fibre and 
one-quarter sphagnum moss. It requires 
plenty of moisture during its growing 
months and a rest, after blooming. 


Cultural notes. [ am convinced that 
the greatest handicap to Orchid culture 
is fear of failure. That this fear is un- 
warranted is attested by many amateurs 
who have made the attempt and are now 
successfully growing many kinds of these 
most interesting and beautiful flowers. 
In fact I am not familiar with a single 
instance where complete failure has 
occurred when proper conditions have 
been available and the person has really 
been interested. While Orehid magazines 
carry cultural notes from time to time, 
vet there are relatively few sources of 
what may be termed “basic requirements 
of Orchid culture” and many requests 
have come to me for such aid. I shall, 
therefore, state some simple needs. 


Orchids differ from other plants. Or- 
chids are classified into terrestrials, and 
epiphytes or air plants. Our native Or- 
chids are all terrestrial in their habit of 
gvrowth, meaning that they grow in soil 
like other well known plants. Most 
tropical Orehids are “epiphytes,” grow- 
ing attached to the bark of trees and de- 
rive much of their nourishment from the 
air by means of their leaves and air 
roots. None of them are parasitic and 
only attach themselves to the trees and 
other plants to obtain the necessary light 
and air whieh are essential to their 
growth. Tropical jungles are dark and 
densely shaded near the ground, so much 
so that few plants are capable of thriv- 


ing under the thick growth. Some plants ° 


which are commonly terrestrials may be- 
come air plants under these conditions; 
| have seen Cacti growing in trees. 

In the culture of Orehids one must 
know something of the natural habitat 
of the plants and the more closely the 
natural conditions can be reproduced the 
greater is the chance of success. 

That Orehid plants are capable of liv- 
ing and growing attached to the bark 
of trees or even upon rocks is due to 
the fact that most of them possess “pseu- 
do-bulbs” or false bulbs which store up 
nourishment and moisture during the ae- 
tive growing period of the year, when 
tropical rains are almost daily oeeur- 
rences, and which are capable of sustain- 
ing the plants during the dry season. 

I have mentioned the above character- 
istics of Orehids to emphasize the fact 
that after they have made their active 





The fall blooming Cattleya labiata varies in color from deep orchid to white. Amateur 
orchidists can rely upon it thoroughly 


growth, which usually takes place during 
the summer, they then should be given 
less frequent waterings until such time 
as new growth of roots and stem give 
evidence of renewed activity of the plant. 
During the winter almost all of them 
will need mueh less water. Cypripe- 
diums, not possessing “pseudo-bulbs”’ and 
having no definite period of rest are an 
exception and should never be allowed to 
become dry at the roots. However, even 
they must not be given an _ excessive 
amount of water or basal rot of the leaves 
may occur. Miltonias or “Pansy Or- 
chids” resemble them in growth and 
should also not be given a rest. Close 
observation of the plants and the mate- 
rial in which they are potted will serve 
to determine when the next watering 
should be done. Again let me say that 
more Orchid plants are injured by too 
much water than not enough. 

Watering is best done in the early 
part of the day so that moisture will not 
remain upon the leaves during the night. 
Rain water is generally conceded to be 
better than well water or city water in 
which chlorine is present. It is thought 
that chlorine may be detrimental to the 
“mierorhiza” or bacteria whieh are 
found in Orchid roots and which are 
heneficial to the growth of plants. Water 
which is alkaline is probably not well 
suited to Orchids. One large grower 
onee wrote me that he thought the addi- 
tion of a small amount of hydrochloric 
acid to the water was beneficial but I 
have never tried it. 

If the water used deposits lime upon 
the leaves, the leaves should be sponged 





Editor’s Note: This is the seventeenth ar 
ticle in a series which has been written 
by Dr. Yarian especially for FLOWER 
GROWER. The author has kindly consented 
to answer questions for readers. When 
writing Dr. Yarian for information, kind 
ly enclose addressed stamped envelope. 





so as to remove it. Occasional sponging, 
in faet, is a good means of guarding 
against seale and other insects. 


Shading. Shading will now not be 
needed except possibly upon very bright 
days. Movable muslin shades are ideal 
for this purpose and may be arranged 
upon rods or wire by means of metal 
rings so that they may easily be slid into 
any position desired. 


Insects. The winter months offer ex- 
cellent opportunity to clean up the plants 
and rid them of all insects. Two sprays 
which we use are Wilson’s O.K. and 
D&P. (Doggett & Pfeil) Plant Spray. 
If used at regular intervals (as sprays) 
every two weeks there ought to be little 
difficulty in keeping down pests. 


Joseph A. Manda 


OSEPH ALEXANDER MANDA, 
J widely known Orchid authority, died 
at the age of 65 on September 23, in 
the Orange Memorial Hospital, East 
Orange, N. J., after a week’s illness. 

Born in Bohemia he came to the United 
States with his family as a boy of ten. 
He studied botany under Asa Gray, 
American botanist. When the firm of 
Pitcher & Manda was well under way at 
Short Hills, N. J., with W. A. Manda, 
an elder brother, as one of the principals, 
“Joe” became one of the staff with the 
Orehid department as his major charge. 
He is credited with being the first grower 
in the country to raise Cypripediums 
from seed. He later established his own 
business. 

Mr. Manda developed many varieties 
of Orehid hybrids, ineluding Mary Pick- 
ford, Colonel Lindbergh and Mrs. Lou 
Henry Hoover. He also developed the 
Holy Ghost Orchid, the center of which 
reseinbles a white dove. 

He retired from active business in 
1932. He was one of the founders and 
trustees of the American Orchid Society. 
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The 


Weathervane 


Duluth plants Peonies—Eighty great years—Pour on water—Pleasure 


books—Gaspé observations—An Anthenia loss—Gordonia in the fall 


FLOWER may make a city nation- 

ally famous, regardless of its other 

claims to fame. We all can think 
of a number of examples: Portland, Ore., 
is known as the “Rose City;” Ho!'land, 
Mich., is known for Tulips; Nashville, 
Tenn., for Irises; and Mobile, Ala., for 
Azaleas. You ean add many more cities 
and towns to this list. 

Credit for community interest in a 
chosen flower invariably must be given 
to a few people who have enough faith 
in their dreams to work untiringly for 
vears to put the idea across. However, 
the plan to make Duluth, Minn., the 
“Peony City of America” is likely to 
progress rapidly for already it has the 
backing of the Deluth Peony and Iris 
Society, of which H. E. Reynolds ‘is 
president, and the support of other civic 
organizations including the Chamber of 
Commerce, parent-teacher groups, and 
women’s clubs is assured. According to 
newspaper clippings sent by Duluth 
readers of FLowrer Grower, the local 
committee’s goal is a million blooms by 
1942. Duluthians have been making ex- 
tensive plantings this fall under the 
direction of a city-wide committee head- 
ed by Leonard J. Bradley, originator of 
the Tournament of Peonies idea. 

Congratulations, Duluth! We wish vou 
unbounded success. 


OME to think of it, one of the finest 
success stories in the horticultural 
world could be written around the life 
of Dr. J. Horace MeFarland. He has 
done more to promote interest in the 
Rose than anyone I know. His influence 
has been broad, however. In fact, his 
many friends think of him variously as 
rosarian, author, printer and publisher. 
Dr. MeFarland celebrated his 80th 
birthday on September 24, but in spite 
of his years his writing remains vigor- 
ous and stimulating. We feel honored in 
having him as a valued contributor and 
counsellor, year after year, and look for- 
ward to reading his chronicle in’ which, 
he says, he will “trot around a little more 
freely than I have been doing,” begin- 
ning in. the December issue. 

VERY vear the warning goes out to 

supply woody plants, particularly 
evergreens, with plenty of moisture 
around their roots late in the fall so that 
they will not suffer from drought during 
the winter. This warning is especially 
important this year in many parts of 
the country where the past summer was 
unusually dry and where fall rains have 
not been sufficient to moisten the 
deeply. Newly planted material 
this attention whether or not 
has been dry. . 

[ find that Colorado—famous for sun- 
shine and bright clear weather—recog- 
nizes that its much publicized climate is 
not favorable to and shrubs dur- 
ing the winter. Home gardeners in that 
state are being urged to soak the ground 


soil 
needs 
the season 


trees 
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thoroughly around trees and shrubs after 
the leaves have fallen, giving the cutleaf 
Weeping Birch, which is most likely to 
suffer from drought, a second heavy 
watering in January or February. Climb- 


ing Roses that cannot be taken down 
from trellises and covered with soil 


should be protected from warm sunshine 
and dry air with a wrapping of burlap. 


OOKS make pleasant companions, 

especially during the winter when 
activity outdoors is likely to dwindle. 
With this in mind, attention is centered 
on books this month, not only the latest 
ones, but books new or old which make 
the most enjoyable reading. Garden 





three hobbies: 
andthe 


“T have 
raphy, 

Lowry of Holtwood, Penna. But the weather 
is more than his hobby for he has been 
a U. S. weather observer for 25 years. This 


Dahlias, 


weather,” writes 


photog- 
Hugo 


weathervane is on his office roof 
books, it appears, contain not only fae- 
tual information, but also romance, ad- 
venture, humor, biography and high liter- 
ary quality. Many of the best books 
have been overlooked, a situation whieh 
should be corrected. 

There is, | more interest in 
old garden books than is revealed in our 
three leading book stories. <A reader re- 
cently wrote me that he had available 


suspect, 


three volumes (1860, ’61, ’62) of “The 
Gardeners Monthly and Hortieultural 
Advertiser” which was devoted to horti- 


culture, astrology, botany and rural af- 


fairs. These volumes are in good eondi- 
tion and if any reader would like to 


acquire them I’m 
would be welcome. 


sure correspondence 


HILE touring the Gaspé peninsula 
of Canada this past summer, I was 
amazed, but delighted, to discover that 
the Leopard Plant is popular as a house 


plant there. I found it growing in win- 
dows along with Petunias, Geraniums, 
Begonias, the Wax Plant and other fami- 
liar window garden subjects. Some 
people had huge Leopard Plants in tubs 
adorning their doorsteps. 

Although in early August garden peas 
were not vet ripe there, Dahlias were in 
full bloom. They were, regretfully, the 
old ball type in varying tones of purple. 
[ thought as I saw them that here, in- 
deed, was virgin country still untouched 
by the American Dahlia Society in spite 
of its twenty-five vears of far-reaching 
service. 


NE loss, occasioned by the sinking of 

the ill-fated Athenia at the outbreak 
of the eurrent European war, has not 
been widely reported. It was the remark- 
able collection of flower paintings, repre- 
senting all the subjects mentioned in 
Shakespeare’s works—the work of Wini- 
fred Walker, English flower painter. 
Miraculously, Mrs. Walker and _ her 
daughter, passengers on the vessel, were 
safely landed in Ireland. They later 
secured passage to New York where Mrs. 
Walker has started to reproduce her lost 
collection which she had intended to ex- 
hibit in this country. She has for years 
painted for the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety all plants winning certificates and 
awards of merit. Later this year she 
plans to travel in the South and West. 


OYCE Thompson Institute of Yon 

kers, N. Y., is well known to most 
gardeners for the extensive experimental 
work conducted there by its research 
staff. They have contributed much to 
our present knowledge of seed germina- 
tion and rooting of cuttings. 

However, most people, I suspect, are 
not aware of the fact that the Institute 
has an arboretum, located not far from 
the executive buildings, which rambles 
through a ravine and over a hillside. In 
it large plantings have been made of 
ornamental Crabapples, Flowering Dog- 
woods, Junipers and Heathers. In the 
nursery section, which contains innumer- 
able odd shrubs, there were several Gor- 
donias in full bloom, when I visited the 
arboretum late in September. Mr. J. H. 
Beale called my attention particularly to 
this shrub’s brilliant foliage ecolor—sear- 
let brushed over gold. The picture of its 
autumn foliage contrasting with the 
chaste gardenia-like blooms is one not 
sasily forgotten. 


UR cover illustration for November 

is taken from a new book, “Amer- 
ica’s Garden Book,” by Louise and James 
Busb-Brown. It has not as yet been 
reviewed but a quick glance through its 
122% pages reveals that it is one of the 
horticultural highlights of the year. 


a 














Breeze Hill in November 


(Continued from page 500) 


freezes and shows its cheerful face on a 
frosty morning in late November. 

There is a curious difference of hybrid- 
izing and producing disposition in re- 
spect to Chrysanthemums. I found this 
out some years ago, when the fine variety 
Normandie bloomed for me in late Au- 
gust. I became very much excited about 
it and sent plants to one of the notable 
American Chrysanthemum — producers. 
He thanked me, but stopped right there, 
the reason later appearing in that he 
being a greenhouse man wanted Chrysan- 
themums later and later and was _ not 
interested in getting them earlier. When 
I found this out I understood why it was 
the sort of thing done by Alex. Cum- 
ming, of Connecticut, who is trying to 
get earlier and earlier Chrysanthemums, 
were of high garden value. The interest 
of FLowrerR Grower folks who have gar- 
dens is not at all parallel with the inter- 
est of the greenhouse man who wants 
Chrysanthemums for Christmas. 

Garden practice which may well be 
considered in November so long as there 
is not a definite freeze-up is the sowing 
of hardy annuals for early spring bloom. 
The annual Larkspurs or Delphiniums 
can be used to admirable advantage. 
One season I had an 80-foot border at 
Breeze Hill in which, just before final 
freezing, | sowed Shirley Poppies, taking 
great care to dilute the seed with sifted 
sand. A very gorgeous display came 
along the next season. Sweet Alyssum 
ean be given a chance in this fashion. 

It seems wise to suggest the value of 
a little coldframe equipment which ean 
be as small as 3 by 6 feet with one sash. 
In the frame, which protects without 
much difficulty against all the earlier 
frosts and mitigates the severe freezes, 
Pansies, English Daisies, Campanulas 
and similar plants ean be carried through 
ready to make an early start in spring. 


HERE ean also be enjoyed in No- 
vember the first offerings of the 
Christmas Rose, or Hellebore, which in- 
deed at Breeze Hill has the habit of 
anticipating Christmas even in late Oec- 
tober. The best flowers possible to ob- 
tain from these excellent perennials are 
when they are in the slight protection of 
a frame, covered only against heavy snow 
or very hard freezing. No éharm of 
white in flower is greater than that pro- 
vided by the fleshy, waxy blooms of Hel- 
leborus niger. 

The month will end in Thanksgiving, 
which in 1939 we in America ean offer 
with deep sincerity. We can be thankful 
for a flower-loving nation and for the 
civic framework which I hope will con- 
tinue to keep us both peaceful and 
productive, though never unsympathetie. 


Most house plants need a bath every 
three or four weeks, This not only removes 
many insect pests, but also cleans the leaves 
and makes the plants grow better. 




















James Hampton Kirkland 
1860—1939 


HE death of Chancellor Emeritus 

James Hampton Kirkland of Vander- 
bilt University, August 5, at his summer 
home, Magnetawan, Canada, ended a 
career as distinguished in Iris culture 
as it was in higher edueation. 

That long career, despite the achieve- 
ments which studded it in both fields, was 
essentially an unfinished one, because ed- 
ucation and horticulture are two jobs 
wherein the future ever beckons. Poor 
health foreed Dr. Kirkland to lay down 
his job as chancellor in 1937 after 44 
vears, and also his Iris job just after 
the 1939 blooming season, when he 
turned all his Irises over to Thomas A. 
Williams, retiring president of the Nash- 
ville Iris Association, and Walter Ves- 
tal of Little Roek, Ark. 

Chancellor Kirkland started hybridiz- 
ing Irises a score of years ago “out of 
sheer curiosity” after reading a_horti- 
cultural magazine. Curiosity soon gave 
way to insistence on the highest quality 
obtainable. He was a charter member 
of the American Iris Society and served 
many years as a director and judge. 

The chancellor became the key figure 
in Nashville’s amazing Iris developments 
during the past 15 years, although his 
horticultural career was not crowned 
with top honors until the year before his 
death when his Copper Lustre won the 
Dykes Medal and his Junaluska was 
runner-up. 

The chancellor registered more than 
50 varieties of tall bearded Irises during 
his years of hybridizing. They were in 
all colors, though his particular specialty 
was the coppery tones. 

Of these 50, Desert Gold tied for the 
Dykes Medal on the first ballot in 1933 
and Black Wings was runner-up in 
1931. The chanecellor’s Irises won praise 
and awards of merit both here and in 
England steadily after 1930, just a few 
vears after he began his introductions. 

A great intellect, a progressive edu- 
eator and citizen, a man whose precise 
tongue found the right word for every 
occasion, a forceful leader, a lover and 
creator of beauty—such was Dr. Kirk- 
land.—JoHN THompson, (Tenn.) 


T. A. Washington 


1882—1939 


HE death of Mr. T. A. Washington of 

Nashville, Tenn., on August 21, was 
a great shock to everyone throughout the 
United States, particularly Iris fanciers, 
for only his closest friends knew that for 
several years he had been subject to 
severe heart attacks which in the end 
proved fatal. His calm undaunted cour- 
age in meeting this trouble was a splendid 
example of the way in which he met all 
the ups and downs of this life. 

Mr. Washington was a_ prominent 
Southern wholesale lumberman, but for 
over twenty years his leisure hours had 
been given to horticultural work gradu- 
ally settling into the hobby of collecting 
and hybridizing all types of Irises. As a 
result, he had produced some of the most 
beautiful and well known Irises in Amer- 
ica, the best known being the bearded 
Iris, Mary Geddes, which won the Dykes 
Medal in 1936. 

Also in his work with the beardless 
Irises he achieved great prominence and 
he was ranked as the foremost hybridizer 
in, this line. His success in crossing 
native Irises of the southern swamps has 
given us a new race known as The Wash- 
ington Hybrids. These are a distinet 
advancement over anything that has been 
done with this division of the Iris family. 

There are many of the younger gener- 
ation of Iris breeders who owe to Mr. 
Washington their first interest in this 
field, for his advice and wise counsel 
was given freely to those seeking infor- 
mation and direction in their work, 
Numerous Iris fans from all parts of the 
country visiting his garden each year 
have assisted greatly in Nashville’s be- 
coming known as the Iris City. 

In the last few years Mrs. Washing- 
ton and his daughter, Mrs. Walter Reck- 
less, have assisted him in his hybridizing 
and will carry on his work, but his rare 
judgment and sound thinking will be 
missed not only in the home circle, but 
in the Iris world in general. On future 
visits to Nashville his many friends will 
be saddened by his absence and feel that 
there is a vacancy in the ranks that never 
can be completely filled—Mrs. THoMas 
E. NesmituH, (Mass. ) 
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Christmas Gifts for Gardeners 


DOROTHY 


ID you ever know a gardener who 

had everything he wanted for his 

garden? Neither did I. Here surely 
lies the answer to at least one name on 
your Christmas list, for no gift better 
expresses the true spirit of Christmas 
than the unexpected which also 
caters to a hobby. 

The complaint of giving the same old 
thing is quickly silenced. Manutacturers 
of garden implements work overtime 
planning improvements in indispensable 
tools, time-saving and back-saving both 
receiving consideration; nursery and seed 
firms offer more varieties of plants than 
any gardener ever quite succeeds in buy- 
ing for himself, and there is no end to 
eadgets. 

Perhaps the master of the garden 
eraves nothing more than a bag of fertil- 
izer to make his Roses grow better but 
should that seem too plebian to go under 
the Christmas tree, there are less routine 
things that will add zest to the new gar- 
den Whether your budget is 
limited to a seed greeting card or stretches 
to a window conservatory, there is an 
appropriate gift for every gardener in 
your family or of your acquaintance. 

Consider tools. A stainless steel trowel 
and hand fork set, packed in a gift box, 
is offered again in case you missed 
it last year. Light and shining, never 
rusting, this type of tool is a boon to the 
tidy gardener. (Alfred Field & Co., Ine.) 

Any gardener who takes pride in clean 
tools but sometimes neglects the messy 
job of returning them to that boastful 
condition will weleome the new set of 
stainless steel tools (illustration 1) whieh 
includes a. spade, fork, hoe and _ rake. 
(American Fork & Hoe Co.) It is also 
the latest answer to durable light weight 
tools for comfortable use by women. 
Again there is no danger of rusting or 
even clipping or marring, for continued 
wear is said to improve their lustre. Soil 
does not eling and harden on their gleam- 
ing surfaces—simply wipe off and they 


one 


season. 


are shiny as new again. If you like 
gaily wrapped packages, there’s a new 
one of four de luxe hand tools—spading 


fork, hoe, weeder and trowel—packed in 
a holiday box, wrapped in red cellophane, 
and tied with gay ribbon. For good 
measure, a copy of Harry R. O’Brien’s 
120 page book, “Better Gardening,” is 
included. (Union Fork & Hoe Co.) 
For the gardener who wouldn’t for 


H. JENKINS 


worlds part with his old-fashioned tools, 
there are brand new The Water 
wand (7) is a deviee, 52 inehes long but 
weighing only one pound, to be fastened 
on the garden hose. Designed to water 
soil and roots with a steady flow that will 
not wash away soil, the Waterwand ap- 
pears to be an efficient tool that promises 
to do away with trampled flower beds, 
wet feet and eareless watering. (Scofield 
Manufacturing Co. & George H. Peter 
son). 

The “Gard-n-Cart” (9) seems destined 
for a long and popular life. Rubber 
tired, green painted steel, it takes care 
of the raking, hauling and dumping prob 
lem with a minimum of effort. Filled 
via the dust pan method or loaded up- 
right, push or pull it to its destination. 


items. 


It is a great aid in leaf gathering. (Bud- 
wig Mfg. Co.) 
If you're still struggling with knee 


protection for those bending jobs, the 
Kneelevator (3) is a streamlined arrange- 
ment with upright handles for easy carry 
ing and elimination of squirming when 
the gardener is ready to assume the ver- 
tical position again, and a padded knee 
rest with a trough in front to hold tools 
and sundries. It is recommended for 
household jobs, too, so perhaps the lady 
of the house will weleome its eypress 
beauty for double duty indoors and out. 

Another preventive against stiff knees 
and aching backs is the Longpicka (4), a 
contraption 22 inches long for picking 
flowers without stooping or stretching. 
Perhaps next year V’ll be able to cut 
those Lilaes on top of the bush that are 
always so temptingly out of 
(Kneelevator, Gardenalls, Ine.), 


picka, Alfred Field & Co., Ine.) 


reach. 
( Lone- 


HEY do not often come in special 
holiday wrappings but good pruning 
tools or hedge trimmers are a joy to own, 
an investment the gardener himself is not 
likely to make in preference to a flower- 
ing cherry tree or new Rose. <A selection 
of well made pruning shears is offered 
by all leading firms. A new aid in seed 
sowing is the Gardex Seeder (15). It 
has an adjustable hopper, and ean be run 
along the row quickly. (Gardex, Ine.) 
Just at this time of year, our active 
gardening centers in house plants. My- 


riad ingenious ways of displaying a eol- 
lection are on the market. 
into that, may I star 


Before going 
in facet, four star 




















the Minia-culture tools (6)? Even the 
Snake plant will display new life after 
heing cultivated with one of these and the 
mere owning of the handsome set in 
either chrome or copper finish will spur 
anyone into starting an indoor garden. 
One tool is a sort of spade with rounded 
sides, the other a true cultivator, each 9 
inches long packed in a gift box. (Mary 
Williams, Boston, Mass. or Cypress 
Press, Carmel, Calif.) Nice companion 
accessories are the Rain Beau watering 
can in satiny copper or the more generous 
Niagara watering can (Chase Brass & 
Copper Co.) or the watering pots in two 
sizes by Revere Copper & Brass, Ine. 

If your family belongs to the seeing-is- 
believing school of home grown winter 
flowers, surprise them with a metal cup to 
support a Hyacinth bulb in any straight 
sided container. There is a nice inexpen- 
sive gift offer of four bulbs and four 
cups. (Stassen Floral Gardens, Ine.) 
Another accessory which the house plant 
addict will appreciate is the gift box of 
miniature plant stakes. It contains 6 
each of metal in 8, 12 and 16-inch lengths. 
They eall them invisible but actually the 
stakes in the gift box are in assorted 
colors.—yellow, orange and green—light, 
yet solid and certainly less conspicuous 
than the staking odds and ends usually 
used indoors. (W. B. Esselen) 

The Floralart Window Conservatory 
(5) is the latest reply to “When is a 
greenhouse not a greenhouse ?”’, This con- 
servatory, adjustable to any size window, 
is attached to the easing with serews. <A 
slanting glass roof and ventilators on 
either end complete its workmanlike ap- 
pearance. (Mary Williams.) More 
elaborate is the window greenhouse (2) 
which resembles the bay window when at- 
tached but has many improvements in- 


cludifg ventilators and heating by elee- 
tric cable. If Santa Claus doesn’t leave 
you this window greenhouse, you can 
treat yourself and not fee] a bit extrava- 
vant by using a convenient monthly pay 
ment plan. (Lord & Burnham Co.) 

For those who do not aspire to green- 
houses and their less expensive substi- 
tutes, glass shelves are available for any 
stvle window. There are the sturdy Win- 
do-Garden type (KKnape and Vogt Manu- 
facturing Co.) and Kur-Ten Form (Anita 
Sutcliffe Dunn) window brackets which 
extend into the room enclosing the eur- 
tains. 

Does your best friend or Aunt Helen 
win blue ribbons consistently at the flower 
shows? Then she'll be flattered if you 
give her a kit of tools for flower ar- 
rangement (14). It contains two types 
of shears, a spray, saw and small hatchet, 
beautifully packed in a permanent case of 
flowered silk. (Yamanaka & Co.) No 
one ever has enough vases or flower hold- 
ers whether she is a show or only a home 
arranger of blossoms. Give a large holder 
to support evergreens as a Christmas Eve 
gift or tuck an oblong or tiny round one 
in the toe of the Christmas stocking. 
There are many types of flower holders 
and most people are willing to try a new 
kind, even if they have a favorite. By 
the same token, the man of the house 
would probably appreciate in his stock- 
ing a bundle of labels of which there 
are several good kinds. 


ASES, like neckties, may be a more 

ticklish gift to choose. However, al- 
most anyone would weleome the simple 
classic lines of a gleaming copper vase 
(10), (Revere Copper & Brass, Ine.) or 
the diamond wall bracket with twin vases 
(11) finished in nickel or brass (Chase 
Brass & Copper Co.). To make a real 
hit, add a buneh of Chinese Lanterns to 
the copper vase box and Holly or Ivy to 
the wall bracket. 

A garden gift certain to bring immedi- 
ate pleasure is one that will attract birds 
during winter. The new Bishop Bird 
Feeder with wild bird eake (8) has taken 
the birds’ safety into consideration. Its 
perch and dowels are of wood so that 
the birds cannot be hurt with metal while 
feeding and a bark covered roof protects 
the food. Extra.cakes are inexpensive. 
(Bishop Rustie Bird-Houses and Feed- 
ers). Other types of feeders feature auto- 
matic and “eye-sate” devices and drink- 
ing cups for humming birds. (Audubon 
Workshop. ) 

Something new for ornithologists ar- 
rives in the Audubon water fountain 
(13), resulting from scientific experi- 










































































ments especially for winter use. An in- 
sulated wooden shelters an alum- 
inum water bowl which is_ electrically 
heated, preserves heat and reduces run- 
ning expenses. A 5-foot extension cord 
to tacilitate heating and a thermostat for 
control are included. The ‘novice in at- 
tracting birds to his garden might like 
to start with a 4-room wren 
(Jos. H. Dodson.) Certainly there is no 
more cheery garden tenant than the wren. 

While on the subject of embellishments 
for the garden, are you one of the many 
who have added an outdoor fireplace? 
Then how about a chareoal grill as a 
gift for the whole family? (Stumpp & 
Walter Co.) 

The seientifically minded gardener will 
relish the chance to get down to. basie 
principles with one of the soil testing 
kits. They come in various prices and 
for various analyzing soil. 
(Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory.) Or 
if he received one of these last vear, start 
him on soilless plant culture this winter. 
The solutions sell under several trade 
names, one of which is ready for dilution 
into larger quantities and with complete 
directions for plant culture. (Kem from 
various dealers. ) 

The scientific housewife who likes to 
flavor her cooking from the garden will 


case 


degrees of 


enjoy the attractive and delightfully 
packaged herbs. Chief among them are 
four sets made from pure, fresh herbs 


liouse. 


for seasoning, tea, seed and bouquet use 

complete with recipes. Vinegars that 
look good enough to drink, special honeys 
and herb jellies (grape-thyme, lemon- 
marjoram, apple-mint, ete.) are gifts for 
the connoisseur (12). (Hawthorne Flow- 
er Shops.) 

Nothing better expresses the holiday 
spirit than a tangy box of evergreens 
and berries, even the smallest size con- 
taining a hearty collection of real New 
England greens. To California, Florida 
and Kansas as well as places nearer 
home, they carry an old-fashioned Christ- 
mas sentiment. And no one ever has 
too many greens. 

A more lasting remembrance of the 
season comes in the form of a gift cer- 
tificate for Roses or an order for a favor- 
ite plant. Articles throughout the pages 
of FLower Grower during the calendar 
year have emphasized somewhat the plant 
hobby angle. Whether it be Oriental 
Poppies, Irises, Tulips, Phlox or shrubs, 
the hobby gardener in your family will 
cherish the rare variety of his favorite 
plant and the thought that prompted it. 
Frankly, I’m going to be disappointed 
if an Orchid plant isn’t sitting under my 
stocking on December 25 and I am pretty 
certain Father would prefer an order for 
a choice Azalea to another wallet. 

Is it necessary to suggest 
gift to the gardener? 
love to receive the 


suiting the 
Acquaintances will 
Herb Garden folder 


(Mary Williams) instead of an ordinary 
Christmas card. Even for yourself you 
may want to remember your friends with 
Christmas legend cards, prepared by Al- 
fred C. Hottes, author of “1001 Christ- 
mas Facts and Fancies.”” They are taste- 
fully illustrated by Lindsay Lockerby 
Field. (The Buzza Co.) Indeed, there 
is no excuse for gardeners on your gift 
list not being made happy, too. 


Southern Privets 


Renamed 
b tern Privets, Ligustrum lucidum and 
I 


4 Japonicum, both common in south 
ern gardens, have been the subject for 
many years of a warm nomenclature dis- 
pute. Botanical authorities, including 
Bailey, have applied the names one way, 
but home gardeners and nurserymen have 
taken an opposite point of view. 

Recently, in convention, the Southern 
Nurserymen’s Association took matters 
into their own hands and voted that here- 
after and forever more, the name L. 
lucidum shall be applied to the smaller- 
leaved, low-growing, wax-leat Privet, and 
that the name L. japonicum shall be giv- 
en to the larger-leaved, more rapid-grow- 
ing type. This change in names, though 
contrary to the botanies, will follow com- 
mon usage in the South. 
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Tips for Southern California Gardeners 


HORTER and_ shorter grow the 
days, many of them summer-warm ; 
cooler and cooler the nights. 

Do not stop irrigating because this is 
supposed to be the rainy season. It is 
a rare occurrence to have had really 
heavy precipitation this early; and so 
often winds from the desert dry out the 
surface moisture of light rains. 

As Dahlia blooms are, late in the month, 
becoming fewer, and the foliage is ripen- 
ing, those bold, handsome subjects known 
as the Mexican Tree Dahlias are making 
November gardens all around us_ look 
quite like springtime. That is, if 
throughout the many months one has 
pinched the new growth much and often 
to acquire stocky branches. 

Each is now filled with buds and large 
orchid daisy-like flowers. And how fall 
butterflies do love them. 

It is wise to stake and tie the plants or 
those tricky winds before mentioned are 
almost sure to break them down when 
the display is loveliest. The immense 
tuberous roots can be left in the ground 
two or three years without dividing. If 
some are planted in full sun, others in 
partial shade, the rather short season of 
flowering can be lengthened considerably. 

The first of this month give winter 
and spring blooming bu'bs that were left 
dry in their beds the entire summer, a 


Mary C. SHaw 


thorough soaking. Then see that they are 
kept moist from now on... and you 
may have fragrant Paper Whites or 
Chinese Lilies filling the house with their 
beauty at Thanksgiving time. 

Plant Ranunculus 3 inches deep and 
6 inches apart both ways. Mulch with 
an inch or two of peat moss. And when 
the small plants appear protect them 
with chicken-wire or birds may strip off 
the tender young foliage. That would 
be a real setback! 

Have English and Spanish Iris this 
season. The flowers of these are very 
lovely and will come at times when they 
supplement those of the other Irises. 

And one should tuck in at least a few 
Alstromerias having lily-shaped blossoms. 
The older forms are yellow, red or purple, 
but there are now exquisite pastel shades 
in Alstromerias. All are very simply 
grown from either tubers or seeds. 

This is the best month for Tulip plant- 
ing. Most successful in our Southland 
are the Breeders, Darwins, Cottage, and 
other late types. Put Tulips into light 
soil about 8 inches deep, and where they 
will get some shade. 

There are many fine South Afriean 
bulbs besides the familiar Oxalis, Rainbow 
Freesias, and the little azure-blue Babi- 
anas. Newer are Sparaxis Tecolote Hy- 


brids, Ixias, Tritonia erocata, Ornitho- 
galums, and Watsonias that are specially 
adapted to our conditions. 

The beautiful blue Leucocoryne ixioides 
odorata or Glory of the Sun is, too, fast 
becoming a garden favorite. 

Most of these bulbs should be set 5 
inches deep, and in full sun. Put them 
where they can stay in the ground for 
several years. 

Shallow-rooting annuals can be sown in 
the bulb beds for ground covers and a 
longer blooming period. Quite suited to 
this purpose are Virginian Stocks, Gyp- 
sophila in dwarf sorts, the annual type 
of Violas, Alyssum, Lobelia, and Nemo- 
phila, sweet Baby Blue-Eyes which is a 
California wild flower. 

There is a new miniature white Calla 
known as Baby Calla. It is said to have 
come from Europe, and grows as easily 
as the common large one. It has a longer 
season of flowering than the older sort, 
and is much more profuse. The tiny 
Lilies are very pretty for small flower 
arrangements, and even for corsages. 
Plant Baby Calla into rich soil where 
it will be shaded, and give it an abun- 
dance of moisture. 

Lift Tigridia bulbs and store with a 
covering of sand in a cool dry place 
until about April. 


(Continued on page 516) 
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ULIPS AND HYACINTHS are the 

first items on the planting calen- 

dar. Darwin and Ideal Darwin, 
Cottage and Early Tulips are best used 
in masses of self colors for formal beds 
and edgings. 


The lavender Dr. Ewbank is much 
used with golden yellow Pansies through 
and on the edges of the beds. The 
earliest to bloom last spring were the 
white Zwanenberg which bloomed in ten 
clumps of a hundred each among the 
golden sprays of the Naked Flowered 
Jasmine (Jasminum nudiflorum.) Then 
came a thousand Yellow Giants, which 
showed their brilliant cups with the 
Primrose Jasmine (J. primulinum.) Baby 
Blue-Eyes edged the beds and Baby’s 
Breath grew with them to carry the 
white and gold on. 


Breeder Tulips were two weeks later 
and bloomed with Hemeroeallis and 
Linaria. Clara Butt was still later than 
these and with Virginian Stocks, Baby 
Blue-Eyes and Baby's Breath gave a sue- 
cession of seven weeks of Tulip spring 


JULIA LESTER DILLON 


glory. Sad to say these Tulips must be 
replanted each year. 


Hyacinths are also good for only the 
one season. Pink Hyacinths with white 
Pansies, purple or blue Hyacinths with 
yellow Pansies, white Hyacinths with 
white or blue or gold or deep purple 
Pansies are combinations of great ef- 
fectiveness. The purity of the whites in 
both Pansies and bulbs is the most 
distinctive. 


Pansies and Violas in self colors are 
best for use in masses or edgines. The 
mixed kinds will do well in the broad 
beds where only they are planted. Get 
your plants from a cooler section as 
Pansies started in the heat of August 
in the South make seraggy plants with 
weak stems. 


Roses tested for fall planting have not 
been suceessful. In the lower South, 
below North Carolina, the dormant 
plants not only develop roots but new 
leaf growth starts and the eold whieh 
inevitably follows not only injures this 


but kills the whole Rose. Mulehing does 

not seem to help. Long experience has 

proven this. Enjoy fine Roses of No- 

vember but do not plant new stock until 

February. Be sate and sure and not 
= | 

Sorry . 


Sweet Peas should be started in 
trenches early. Protect the tender 
seedlings from the birds by using wire 
netting over them, 


Birds which have come home for the 
winter must have food and if there are 
not enough berries on Hawthorns, 
Cherry Laurels, Ligustrums, Dogwoods, 
and Hollies, they will turn to the Nan- 
dinas and the seedlings. Watch for this 
and if they persist in eating them put 
out seeds and food for them. 


Flowering trees for spring, summer 
and fall bloom are needed in every gar- 
den. Plant now and use as many kinds 
for a succession as you can possibly find 
room = for. Flowering Apricots and 
Plums bloom in February, early Crab 


(Continued on page 513) 
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Winner this year of the Leonard Barron Memorial Trophy 
(right) offered by FLower Grower, was the variety Flash, 
exhibited by Glenden Dahlia Gardens, Wilmington, Del. 


HE American Dahlia Society cele- 
brated a quarter-century of service 
and progress by staging a highly 


ereditable 25th anniversary show, Sep- 
tember 25, 26 in the Park Central Hotel, 
N. Y. C. The weather was favorable be- 
fore and during the show this year with 
the result that excellent blooms were 
shown in one of the most compact Dahlia 
exhibitions ever held by this society. 

The first view of the long, air-condi- 
tioned Florentine Room was from the 
mezzanine entrance. Table after table of 
competitive exhibits, flanked with large 
displays by commercial growers and spe- 
cial exhibits by amateurs caused many 
ejaculations of surprise and pleasure. 

The general opinion, oft expressed by 
hoth home gardeners and commercial 
erowers, was that this show was the 
finest example of good culture and ex- 
traordinary size ever seen in New York. 
More entries were made than in any New 
York show for several vears past. 

As a speeial feature and to celebrate 
the 25th anniversary, two Court of Honor 
classes were arranged. The first, de- 
signed fo promote exhibition of large size 
plus quality in Dahlias, was won by Dr. 
Bruce Preas, of Roekville Center, L. I, 
with a single bloom of Director Carl 
Dahl, size 155 inches in diameter and 104 
inches deep. The second, designed to pro- 
mote interest in diminutive size, was won 
by Otto Aumuller, of Valley Stream, L. 
l., with a single bloom of Little Edith 
pompon, size three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, 

Kvery entrant in the large bloom elass 
was of extraordinary size and mostly of 
good quality. Other varieties competing 
were Rita Wells, Murphy’s Masterpiece, 
Sun’s Rays and Margaret Broomall. 

Many exhibitors from nearby states fig- 
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Dahlia Society’s 25th Anniversary Show 


LYNN B. DUDLEY 


President, American Dahlia Society 


ured in the winnings. 
Maemillan Hoopes otf 
Wilmington, Delaware, 
chairman of the Dela- 
ware Dahlia Society 
show, had 11. entries 
and received seven 
firsts, one second, two 
special prizes—the Bel- 
eium Dahlia Society 
medal and the Leonard 
Barron Memorial Tro- 
phy offered by FLOWER 
GROWER magazine for 
the best undisseminated 
medium or small type 
Dahlia. 

The variety winning 
this trophy was Flash, 
a semi-cactus  bi-color 
of unusual formation 
and eolor effect. The 
base color is speetrum 
red, according to Ridge- 
way’s Color Chart. The 
tips of petals are white, 
and they are lacinated 
peculiarly to form 
“chicken feet” divisions, two tips point- 
ing one direction, the third in opposite 
direction. The net result is a flower of 
great attraction. In size, it generally 
comes about seven inehes in diameter, 
putting it in the medium size flower class. 
Those shown were six and seven inches. 
This bi-color appeared 
first in the Peekskill 
show in 1938 where it 
won in the open to all 
elass for bi-eolors. Mr. 
Hoopes also won the 
medal of the National 
Dahlia Society of Bel- 
gium with a vase ol 
European varieties. 

The ever popular un 
disseminated class drew 
some exeellent new nov- 
elties. The winner was 
Manhattan, a big in- 
formal of — vermillion 


red with capueine 
orange reverse. It was 
originated by — Yohe 


Veile of Easton, Penna. 
This variety has won 
two $00 prizes for best 
seedling—onee in 1938 
at Englewood, N. '- 
and at one other show 
this vear. At the New 
York Show it won the 
Derrill W. Hart Memo 
rial Medal as the most 
outstanding entry, as 
well as the American 
Home Achievement 
Medal. 

The largest white 
Dahlia in the show was 
a 1145 inch by 94 ineh 
informal decorative 
called Mother’s Day. It 






won first in open to all class 129A and 
was exhibited by Edward O’Keefe, of 
Cold Spring, N. Y. Mr. O’Keefe also won 
many other ribbons and prizes, including 
16 firsts, six seconds and five special 
awards. One of the latter was the Louis 
B. Tim Trophy for grand sweepstakes in 
Seetion B for advanced amateurs. 

In the private estate section, the grand 
sweepstakes, a large gold cup offered by 
Louis B. Tim, was won by Edward IIls- 
ley, of Devon, Penna. Among other 
awards which also went to Mr. Isley 
was the silver pitcher offered by Lynn 
B. Dudley, president of the American 
Dahlia Society, for best basket of large 
hi-colors. The variety used was Cornell, 
a pansy-purple informal with white tips. 
Mr. Illsley also won the Governor Moore 
of New Jersey cup with a basket of large 
10 to 12-inch Dahlias of several varieties. 

The most meritorious display by other 
than commercial growers was won by) 
Louis B. Tim, of Green Aeres, Lone 
Braneh, N. J. This was a 100-foot dis 
play with many foreign novelties, includ 
ing a large vase of Emblem, a two-toned 
single of the Chaneellor type. Another 
variety which attracted attention was 
Climax, an opal red straight cactus with 
finely revolute petals. 

Among the newcomers in the small type 
Dahlias which were noted among the win 
ners was the variety Mrs. J. Telfer, a 
tiny fine petaled and quite round pom- 





In special Court of Honor classes, the variety Director 
Carl Dahl won for large size Dahlias and Little Edith for 
diminutive Dahlias 
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Gretel, arranged by Jesse Burke Perlman of Montrose-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


pon exhibited by Henry Olsen of Far 
Rockaway, L. I. assistant manager of 
the show. Another winner for Mr. 
Olsen was Little Prince, a petite pompon 
of fine closely cupped petals, vellow, with 
blush of rosaline purple. 

Etherington Dahlia Gardens of West- 
wood, N. J., won in Class 157 with a tiny 


white pompon of fine petalage and 
roundness under name of Cream Gem. 


This garden also won in Class 163 with 
Miss Marjory, a mulberry or pansy pur- 
ple pom about one inch in diameter. 
These two varieties will be seen often 
among the winning poms in later shows, 
in our opinion. 

Gordon Waaser, of Baldwin, L. L., 
editor of the A. D. S. Bulletin, won the 
Paul Pelabarre Medal from France for 
an artistic arrangement of Lord of Au- 
tumn, mostly of 10 to 12 inches in size, 
this exhibit being ealled “A Page from 
the Editor’s Garden.” 

Dr. A. R. Bedell, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., proved himself a formidable econ- 
testant in the Section B Amateur See- 
tion by winning the sweepstakes between 
91B to 105B. He also swept the semi- 
eactus winnings, classes 117A to 128A, 
and also 91B to 146A and 157 to 167 
miniature and pompon classes. 

In the commercial exhibits, the most 
worthy display, according to the judges, 
rating the A. D. S. gold medal, was that 
of Dahliadel Nurseries, Vineland, N. J. 
The 80-foot exhibit award, a silver medal, 
vas won by C. Louis Alling, of West 
Haven, Conn. The 50-foot award went 
0 Rusehmohr Dahlia Gardens, Roekville 
Center. The award for the 30-foot dis- 
lay was eaptured by the Queen’s Dah- 
ia Garden, Flushing, N. Y. 

In section G@ there were numerous en- 
ries shipped by air. Also many air 
express entries were made in regular 
‘ompetitive classes. Several such entries 
vere brought by Lucy O’Neal by plane 





was a sensation 


from Indianapolis, Ind. In the seedling 
class she won first in Class 221 with Piek- 
aniny, an oxblood, orchid-type miniature. 
In the air mail class, W. H. Graft, Wat- 
seka, Ill., and Floyd Forbes, Flint, Mich., 
each won A. D. 8S. medals. 

J. A. Kemp, of Little Silver, N. J., 
won the New Jersey Society gold medal 
offered by that society’s honorary presi- 
dent for a collection of New Jersey Dah- 
lia varieties. 

The first quarter century of showing 
hy the American Dahlia Show is _his- 
tory, and for interest by exhibitor and 
visitor stands out among recent New 
York shows. The location of next year’s 
show has not been decided upon, but 
there is some talk of holding it at 
“Gardens on Parade” at the New York 
World’s Fair. A decision regarding this 
will be made early in 1940, 


November in Southern 


Gardens 


(Continued from page 511) 

Apples and Redbuds and Purple-leaved 
Plums in Mareh, white and pink Dog- 
woods, white Redbuds, double Crabs, 
flowering Cherries and Japanese Maples 
show in April with Magnolias blooming 
from March to May. Stellata, Purpurea 


and Soulangeana are standard type 
Magnolias. 
Snowdrop trees, Stewartias, and 


Smoke Trees bloom in May closely fol- 
lowed by the Mimosas which lap over 
the Crepe Myrtles and then comes Vitex 
with Magnolia grandiflora and Loblolly 
Bays. From early February to late fall 


the flowers continue without a_ break. 
What a rich succession! 
All of these, except the Magnolia 


grandiflora, which likes spring planting, 





Photos by Jessie Tarbor Beals 
Mother’s Day (left), shown by Edward O’Keefe, was one of the finest new pure white Dahlias in the New York show. In the arrange- 
ment classes, the garden club’s tricolor ribbon went to the unusual combination of Holly and Rhododendron leaves and the Dahlia, 


Manhattan, shown by S. Yohe Veile of Easton, Penna., 


may and should be planted in early 
winter. Broad-leaved evergreens of all 
kinds, the strong conifers, and deciduous 
shrubs are indicated. Make your _per- 
manent plantings from November to late 
Mareh. 


Winter vegetables are coming on. 
Carrots and mustard and spinach with 
collards, turnip roots and 
ready from day to day. Radishes de- 
velop quickly. Keep these cultivated 
and enjoy the harvest of vitamins. 


vreens are 


and dew- 
should be set. 
trees for later 


blackberries 
asparagus 
and nut 


Strawberries, 
berries with 
Order fruit 
planting. 


Bulbs for Christmas cheer 
planted in either water or bulb fiber. 
Hyacinths, and Polyantha Nareissi in 
white and yellow must be kept in the 
cark for three weeks after planting. 


should be 


Lily-of-the-Valley pips will bloom in 
three weeks from starting. Use bulb 
fiber for these and gradually bring them 


to full light. No dormant period is 
necessary. 
Heavenly Blue and Searlet O’Hara 


Morning Glories will bring a note of dif- 
ference to the winter rooms. Follow 
directions for seeds given in the Sep- 
tember, 1938, FLowrr Grower. In 8 
weeks they will dDloom, though the vel- 
vety red flowers of the O’Hara may take 
longer as the seed requires more time for 
germination. Started last December the 
Heavenly Blues came into bloom in 
February and kept right along in flower 
until planted in the garden in June and 
believe it or not, in late August they 
are still blooming daily there. They re- 
quire much water and care must be 
taken to keep them from drying out in 
the heated rooms. Even so they are a 
joy and delight! 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, 





Photo courtesy Houston Chronicle 


The floral rug 
had a “tree of life” design; 


Flecal Rugs in Flower Shows 


LORAL rugs attracted so mueh atten- 

tion at the 1939 Camellia Show of the 
River Oaks Garden Club of Houston, Texas, 
that it was almost impossible to get near 
the exhibits. The suecess of this novel 
class was so overwhelming that it is sug- 
gested to other clubs. 

Three valiant club. members volunteered 
to try their skill at designing and execut- 
ing this new and (for the South) untried 
venture—rugs made entirely of flowers. A 
local tinsmith made the foundation trays 
with rims extending up three-quarters of 
an inch which were painted dark green on 
the outside. One tray measured 5 by 7 feet 
and the other two were 3 by 5 feet. 

The large rug represented a Persian tree 
of life pattern executed in dark rich colors. 
The background of the design was made of 
deep blue Pansies and the blossoms on the 


tree were large red Camellias. The tree 
trunk was composed of Eleagnus leaves 


ingeniously turned on the grey side to give 
the effect of bark. The border was made 
of Waxleaf Ligustrum with a narrow in- 
sert of Paper-white Narcissus blooms. The 
whole design was slightly imbedded in a 
foundation of moist sand which kept the 
flowers fresh. This rug was designed and 
made by Mrs. Louis A. Stevenson and won 
the copper trophy of the River Oaks Garden 
Club as the second outstanding exhibit of 
the show. 

The second entry was composed entirely 
of Camellias with borders made of Waxleaf 
Ligustrum. The snowy petals of Leucan- 
tha Camellias were skillfully inserted in 
damp sand for the background. Exquisite 
Camellias in gorgeous shades of pink, deep 
rose and red were used in the artistic cen- 
ter design and as corner motifs. 

The third entry was made on a founda- 


tion of damp peat moss. Double cream- 


colored Stock formed the background with 
a scrolled border of pinkish lavender Stock. 
red Camellias were 


Pink and used in the 
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in the foreground, at the Houston show, 
the background was made 
of dark Pansies, blooms were Camellias, and the trunk of 
Eleagnus leaves. The rug in the background was of Stocks 


graceful French design 
with garlands of Delphi- 
niums, in two shades 
of blue, carrying out 
the oval pattern. The 
foliage used in_ this 
rug was Cherry Laurel 
and Camellia leaves. Al- 
though the Camellia 
Show lasted two days, 
the flowers in the three 
rugs needed very little 


replenishing because of 
their moist foundations. 

Over 15,000 persons 
visited the Camellia 
Show and their enthu- 
siasm over the floral 
rugs was so contagious 
and wide-spread that the 
three club members, who 
had made the rugs, were 
asked to duplicate them 
for the National Flower 
and Garden Show in 
February where they 
were awarded silver 
medals by the Society 
of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticultur- 
ists. 

A class for floral rugs offers unlimited 
possibilities in copying hand-tufted or 
hooked rug patterns, using various types 
and species of blossoms. The flowers are 
delightful to work with and originality can 
run riot in producing diversified patterns 
of exquisite coloring. Any flower show 
which includes this interesting class will 
be gratified beyond measure with the sen- 
sation which it creates.—FRANCES HANNAY 


Schedules Wanted 


LUBS are always looking for new 

ideas to be worked out at their flower 
shows. We need many, many more sched- 
ules to supply their requests. Please send 
us yours. All types are helpful as there 
are all types of garden clubs. 

From the Floral Park Garden Club of 
Floral Park, N. Y., came the following 
lines: 

Join A GARDEN CLUB 


Do you like to plan a garden? 

Do you like to plant some seed? 
Or do you get discouraged 

When you have to start and weed? 


Well why not join a Garden Club 
And go and hear some talks 

And learn just how to go about 
Planting your garden walks? 


‘Ihere’s more to a garden than just what 
you see. 

It’s hard work, I’m telling you now, 

But the beauty that comes with the 


first sign of spring 
Makes you glad that you learned just 


how. 


Notes from a Newsletter 


HE Schenectady Floricultural Society 
of Schenectady, N. Y., issues a very 
meaty little Newsletter styled “The Step- 
ping Stone.” The membership of this so- 


Whatis goin on in the 





N. Y.) 


Dur 
ing the summer, meetings were held out- 
doors at homes of members living outside 
the city. 


ciety includes both men and women. 


Among the summer activities were 
itours” to notable gardens and places of 
botanical interest. Those not able to go 
with the group were advised to make 
private trips. Visiting gardens is one of 
the best ways to learn of new plants and 
also to compare gardening experiences with 
others. 

During the spring and summer, most 
garden clubs hold flower shows and re 
quests for suggestions on how to conduct 
them are often received. For the benefit 
of all such, we quote (from Schenectady) 
what might be called “a stepping stone” to 
a successful show. 

“All the factors for putting on a suc- 
cessful show are present here: a fine hall 
for display and decoration (not all clubs 
are so fortunate); more interest in flowers 
in the spring on the part of the public; 
and a larger group of members to exhibit 
and an active and co-operative group of 
officers and workers. With all these ad- 
vantages and with a fairly favorable grow- 
ing season, can there be any doubt of the 
outcome ? 

“Please remember when you are tempted 
not to exhibit because you may only have 
a few flowers or you may regard them as 


“Vis- 


not good enough, that a few from each 
person means many, and what you con- 


sider poor in quality may look fine to 
others. Don’t fail to exhibit something! 

“Our committee will be looking for help- 
ers on the preceding evening to arrange 
display tables, plan spacing, etc. The more 
helpers, the easier the job.” 


Program Guide 


BOOKLET has been received that we 
are suggesting to program committees 
who write for help. It consists of 12 pages, 
each containing about a dozen topics under 
a main theme. It also tells where material 
can be found. The titles of the pages are: 
Programs for Clubs Interested in Horticul- 
ture, in Specific Horticulture (the study 
of specified plant families), Botany, Fun- 
damental Gardening, Garden Design, Roses, 
Civic Planting, Flower Arrangement, His- 
tory of Gardening, Birds, Conservation, and 
Programs for Special Days 
On the inside of the back cover is a list 
of 20 garden magazines especially recom- 
mended for program material. The title 


of this very comprehensive pamphlet is 
“Garden Club Programs,” with a list of 
reference material. It was compiled by 





Garden Club Officers! 


Write today for details of our special 
offer on five or more subscriptions to 
FLOWER GROWER. More garden 
clubs than ever before are ordering 
FLOWER GROWER under our group 
subscription plan. 


Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Photos courtesy Westchester County Publishers, Inc, 


Hooked rug designs, made with flowers and other living materials, were a popular feature of the Westchester County Flower Show, 
The winner, Mrs. G. W. Both of Scarsdale, used small Zinnias and brightly colored fall 


held September 13-16 in White Plains, N. Y. 
berries arranged on wet sand, to work out the pattern above. 
erick L. Quinzberg of Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Mrs. Allen B. Hannay, program chairman 
of the Texas Federation of Garden Clubs. 
The price is 25 cents and her address is 
2007 River Oaks Boulevard, Houston, Texas. 

Mrs. Hannay’s own words are the best 
comment. She says, “These Garden Club 
programs have been compiled as a_ result 
of countless inquiries for suggestions and 
information regarding specific program ma 
terial and reference sources. The subjects 
cover a Wide range of gardening topics. 
designed for the use of clubs of diver- 
sified interests. The selected references 
come within the budget of every club and 
include free and inexpensive bulletins in 
addition to books and magazines of vari- 
ous types and prices. I should like to 
urge each club, during the year, to devote 
it least one program to some phase of Con 
servation, a vital subject which we so often 
overlook or neglect.” 


Muscatine’s Year Book 


NE of the finest vear books we have 
< received is from the Muscatine (Ia.) 
Garden Club. It is amazing how much 
real “meat” can be put into a small book. 
The yellow-orange cover is simple but 
artistically lined in black, the only other 
color being a Pansy in yellow and purple 





with its own foliage. The book is almost 
square, being 5 by 4% inches. This makes 
the inner pages a convenient size for the 
programs on the right and a great deal of 
general: information on the left. Also given 
are the various committees, the membership 
list and several very good quotations. The 
constitution and by-laws are not included. 
An increasing number of year books do con 
tain them. 

We find that the suggestion of learning 
about “Plant Heroes,” both explorers and 
hybridizers, has taken root. Many of the 
late year books give some heroes in their 
programs. The greatest difficulty is that 
information is hard to find. We are often 
asked for lists so mention those given by 
the Muscatine Club. Paul Sandahl, Luther 
Burbank, M. Victor Lemoine, the Sass 
brothers, A. P. Saunders, W. W. Cook, J. H. 
McFarland, Chas. F. Barber, Major Vander- 
bilt, Carl Salbach. Most of these are con- 
nected with the flowers in which they are 
especially interested. 

An example of the information pages 
found in this year book is the one on birds 
which follows: 

Bird Song—Notice tone and variety. Is 
the song long or short, happy or melan- 
choly, pensive or gay? Does the bird sing 
in flight, perched, or on the ground % 


When niembers of the 
American Dahlia Society 
met on September 9 at the 
University of Connecticut 
(formerly Conn. State Col- 
lege) in Storrs for their 
annual Field Day, they 
commemorated the twen- 
tieth year of establishing 
the Dahlia trial there by 
presenting the college with 
a seroll. George Fraser 
(extreme left) one of the 
founders of the trials, took 
part in the’ ceremony. 
Lynn, B. Dudley. president 
of the Society, presented 
the scroll to Roger B. Cor- 
bett, new co-ordinator of 
agriculture, who accepted 
it for the University. Pro- 
fessor Roland H. Patch, 
who has directed the trial, 
is at extreme right 


An unusual Grecian shadow box, which won first, was exhibited by Fred- 
It depicted the ruins of the “Temple of Flora” 


Bird Flight—Observe movements. Glid- 
ing, flapping, swooping, primping, bounc- 
ing, ete. 

Bird Colors—Winter and summer color- 
ing. Female and immature plumage. 

Bird Mating Birds are unsexed except 
at the mating season. Do you knew which 
birds mate for life? Watch their love- 
making. 

Migration—Know birds that are per- 
manent residents, migrants of spring and 
fall, and summer residents. 

Learn the seven fly-ways or flight lanes. 

To complete the page is the following 
filler. ‘An old corkscrew may be screwed 
into the end of an ear of corn and fastened 
to a tree.” 


Better Iris Gardens 


HE American Iris Society now has 

nearly 400 natural color lantern slides 
which are available on loan to garden 
clubs having a member of the American 
Iris Society in its membership. These 
slides are made up into lectures which are 
rented for five dollars plus transportation 
expenses. The light-weight Kodachrome 
slides are sent by parcel post insured. 

The Society hopes through its program 
of renting slides, first, to reveal to home 
gardeners the superiority of present-day 
varieties over the old out-dated kinds 
which are still widely grown. It has been 
found that home gardeners welcome this 
opportunity to get reliable information on 
the advances being made by leaders in 
improving the Iris. Although these beau- 
tiful slides consist mostly of tall bearded 
varieties, other types of Iris are repre 
sented to make a well rounded lecture. 

Further information about these lectures 
can be had through Mrs. Herman E. Lewis, 
Haverhill, Mass., Chairman of the com- 
mittee on colored slides. 


Flowers and Finance 


UCRING the afternoon and evening of 
Saturday, September 23, over 3,500 
people thronged into the First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Montclair, 
N. J., not to transact business but to see 
this bank’s Twelfth Annual Flower Display. 
The idea of having the flower show 
originated 12 years ago when Alfred T. 
Gibbs, president of the bank, who, himself, 
is deeply interested in home gardening, <e- 
cided that the bank would be a very good 
place for his friends to exhibit their favor 
ite flowers. In the beginning, there were 
some 50 to 60 entries and a few hundred 
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This 


flower show, the twelfth 


held in Montclair’s First National Bank and Trust 


Company, contains features which should find favor in other communities 


people in attendance. This year’s entries 
exceeded those of last:year by two hundred. 

There were 47 classes of entries, includ- 
ing 13 for children and young folks up to 
16 years, with three prizes provided in each 
class. Well-known amateur gardeners and 
garden club members acted as judges. Also 
included was a special class for garden and 
women’s clubs, as well as an Orchid com- 
petition for amateur and professional grow- 
ers Which brought forth many lovely and 
unusual varieties. 

The first 12 classes for adults called for 
various combinations of designated flowers 
such as Asters, Marigolds, Zinnias, Dahlias 
and Roses;- the other entries placed em- 
phasis on special arrangements for table 
decorations, color harmony, miniatures, ete. 

The children’s exhibits of wild and 


Over 


1,200 people 


20. 


garden flowers, especially the many in 


miniature containers, were most popular 
with visitors. In their arrangement of 


flowers, fruits and vegetables to represent 
a book title, “Five Little Peppers and How 
They Grew” seemed to be the title most in 
demand. However, modern best sellers like 
“Grapes of Wrath” were not neglected. 

To many, the interior of a bank, with 
its tellers’ windows and cages, may seem an 
unusual setting for a flower show. How- 
ever, Mr. Gibbs’ bank lends itself most 
handsomely as a background, aided and 
abetted by professional floral decorations. 
Other banks in different parts of the coun- 
try have sponsored flower exhibits and 
found in them a most popular and inter- 
esting way to create goodwill in their com- 
munities.—ISABELLE M. BENNETT 





horticulturists, writers, garden club members—attended a_pre- 
view of the new David Burpee Zinnias in The Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y.C. on September 

_ These new Zinnias, which were described by David Burpee and exhibited in 
artistic arrangements, are extremely informal. 


They're immense, too, as can be 


judged by the bloom (left above) compared with the older crested type of Zinnia. 
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Tips for Southern California 
Gardens 


(Continued from page 511) 

Saxifraga megasea is showing buds. 
For a clean, low-growing border plant 
this surely ranks high. It will thrive 
in almost any soil or location. It will 
tolerate neglect, and respond very gener- 
ously to good treatment. The large 
smooth deep-green leaves have great sub- 
stance and are ornamental the year 
around. Clear-pink flowers on stems 
several inches high come throughout the 
winter, and are not injered by rain or 
eold. This Saxifrage is very fine in 
front of Ericas, Camellias or Rhododen- 
drons, or in almost any spot one may wish 
to have it. 

Seeds of California wildflowers, Acro- 


clinium, Bartonia, Lupine, Candytuft, 
Mignonette, Linum, Nemesia, Schizan- . 


thus and Nigella should be sown in the 
open ground this month. 

It is better to start in flats the follow- 
ing: Aquilegia, Pansy, Carnation, Del- 
phinium, Petunia, Coreopsis, Digitalis, 
Pentstemon and Verbena. The soil for 
these should. be rich and friable with a 
quarter-inch topping of clean coarse 
sand which always discourages fungus 
diseases and damping-off. 


HE flats need to be in the sun the 

greater portion of the day, and set up 
from the ground for air underneath and 
for protection from bugs and worms that 
crave tiny seedlings. 

If you wish to have house plants this 
winter it is none too early to plan for 
them. Perhaps there is repotting to be 
done, and more suitable pots are’ needed. 

Pottery containers give the plant nook 
an air of gaiety; but I dress up clay pots 
so that they look quite like a fiesta! To 
do this give them a thorough cleaning and 
drying, then a coat of common shellac. 
Let the pots dry for a few days, then 
cover with enamel in any preferred color. 
However, dark brown, ivory, pale yellow 
and deep rich blues seem to get along 
harmoniously with the plants, their 
flowers, and with one another. 

Divide crowded clumps of Pentstemon, 
perennial Phlox, Platyeodon and Polyan- 
thus Primroses. 

Start pruning Roses and put the best 
of the cuttings into sand to root. Some- 
thing may happen to a cherished bush, 
so it is well to have extras for one’s own 
garden, and for friends. 


I’ the lawn now contains much grey or 

dead-looking grass it is quite likely 
afflicted with a very common and dreaded 
ailment sermuda Infestation! It 
requires special treatment. With a steel 
garden rake, or with a devil-grass rake, 
zo over the lawn and comb hard. Mow 
close and repeat these operations till the 
plot is nearly bare. Water well and sow 
thickly with lawn seed. with a 
thin layer of peatmoss fertilizer, 
then spray with the hose. 


Cover 
and 


If the weather is dry, and it is apt to 
be, water with a fine mist every day; 
and in two weeks or so you should be 
getting a lawn once more, and by the 
new year a really good one. ; 
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Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
R these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


How Should Rose Bed Be Made? 


For many years I had lovely 
Roses. This year they have waned 
and died to the point where, out of 
about five hundred bushes, I have 
about two dozen healthy ones left. 
I plan to rebuild my garden and 
would like you to tell me the method 
you recommend for building a good 
Rose bed, and what the chemical 
content of the soil should _ be. 
(Mrs.) ALBERT WERTHAN, ( Tenn.) 


Who Has Fine Pansy Plants? 


I would thank you for the follow- 
ing information about Pansies: 

Where can I[ obtain the = finest 
seeds, and what is the time of plant 
ing? Where can I obtain the finest 
plants? I am _ especially interested 
in plants, because I do not believe 





L could raise seed successfully. I de- 
sire Giant varieties in all colors.— 
(Mrs.) G. A. LEGGETT, (N. C.) 


Canterbury Bells Didn’t Flower 


I would like to know what is wrong 
with my Canterbury Bells? I have 
50 strong plants but only two 
bloomed this summer. They keep 
on growing but there’s no sign of 
bloom. They were seeded last year, 
but being too dry last fall, I left 
them over winter where they were 
seeded, and transplanted this spring. 
Do you think this kept them from 
blooming? Should they be discarded, 
or is there hope that they will over- 
winter and bloom next year ?7—MaARIE 
PoDGAJSER, ( Minn.) 


Are There Scented Tulips? 


Please tell me whether there is a 
scented Tulip? I have grown Tulips 
from seeds, and among them is a 
very fine dark-red variety which has 
a very definite, strong perfume, re- 
sembling somewhat the scent of 
grape-blossoms, or that of the bloom 
of the Russian Olive. I should like 
to know if there are any other scent- 
ed Tulips, or whether this is some 
thing new.—MAaAGpDA BRANDENBURG, 
( 111.) 


“American Blight” on Coleus 


[I am trying to grow Coleus. com- 
monly called Foliage Plant here in 


Canada. it is very subject to a 
sticky white substance that ruins 
the plant in time. In England we 


used to call it American Blight. The 
only sure cure then was to pick it 
off. 

Has anyone a good remedy for it? 
—Cunas. HARLocK, (Ont. 


Slipping Double Petunias 


I would like information on how 
to propagate double Petunias now 
growing in our garden, as it is al- 
most impossible to get plants from 
seed. | thought I could start plants 
from “slips” for the coming year, but 
know nothing of how it is done. 
Please give instructions from start 
to finish.—RALPH . RUSSELL, ( Nebr.) 


Someone Help Greenhouse 
Builder? 


[ am building a small greenhouse 
13x18 feet and would like any help 


or advice for a beginner. Also, 
would you advise a try at water 
farming ?—CHnas. M. Hamu, (Pen 
ha.) 











Shrub and Evergreen Books 


I would like to know the name of what 
vou consider the best book on shrubs and 
evergreens, also the price if possible-— 
JosEPH HoRSFALL, (N. Y.) 


For a good book on shrubs I would sug- 
gest “The Book of Shrubs,” by A. C. Hottes 
(DeLa Mare, (on This book is very 
comprehensive and should answer all of 
your questions about shrubs, as well as 
describing hundreds of kinds which you 
can grow. 

“The Cultivated Conifers in North Amer- 
ica, by b.. H. Bailey (Macmillan Co., N. 
Y.), is particularly good. It is rather a 
large volume but contains several chapters 
on the culture of evergreens, in addition to 
a very comprehensive description of prac 
tically all kinds of evergreens in cultiva- 
tion. 

If you should experience difficulty in ob 
taining these books locally, I am sure that 
the publishers will be glad to take care of 
your order. EDITOR, 





Flower Judging Standards 


I would like to get a good book on judg- 
ing flowers or something giving a standard 
for them. Can you recommend something? 

JAMES PENNIE, (Wyo.) 


In answer to your question, T am quite 
sure that the 62-page booklet “Judging 
the Amateur Flower Show,” published by 


the National Council of State Garden Clubs, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
is just what you want. It is available 
from the Council for fifty cents. It gives 
complete instructions on judging and scor- 
ing all kinds of exhibits.—EpITor 


On the Trail of Geraniums 


Answering Mrs. P. J. Faekelman (Calif.) 
September. 


May I suggest that you write to the 
North Street Greenhouses, Danielson, 
Conn. Miss Joy Logee (see September 
FLOWER GROWER) lists Pretty Polly 
and Pepper, and Pheasant’s Foot Gera- 
niums, She may be able to help you with 
Mapleleaf, also.—Joun P. DELANO, ( Mass.) 


Ohio State Gladiolus Found 


Answering Mrs. O. W. 
September. 


Sehults  (Minn.) 


Ohio State Gladiolus was originated by 
Mrs. A. H. Austin, Ravenna, Ohio, and was 
introduced in 1930. It is described as a 
prim-grand, begonia-rose with cream blotch. 

Bulbs of this variety can no doubt be 
obtained from Mrs. Austin.—-FRANK J. Bar 
BER, (N. C.) 

Regarding Gladiolus Ohio State, Glad- 
stone Glad Gardens, R. R. No. 3. Box 702. 
Indianapolis, Ind., have stocks of this vari- 


ety and probably can spare a few bulbs. 
KpwaArp J. GUNDLACH, (Ind 


Help with Gloxinia Problem 


Answering I. J. Zimmerman (Mich.) Sep- 
tember. 


In the September FLOWER GROWER you 
asked for help with your Gloxinias. 

Your buds are rotting and blasting for 
possibly three reasons: 1. Too much fertil- 
izer; 2. Over-watering; 3. Lack of light. 
Any of these will ruin buds. 

1 would repot at once in clean fresh soil. 

-(Mrs.) Marrua BoarpmMan, (N. Y.) 


“Slipping” African Violets 


Answering Sr. M. Charlotte (Mich.) Octo- 
ber. 


African Violets grow very readily for me. 
I have raised many dozens of them from 
leaves. 

I never keep a plant more than two 
years. You will get better bloom from 
young plants growing in pots which are 
too small rather than too large. 

If you have to start from scratch by pur- 
chasing a plant, be sure to watch closely 
at first for mealy bugs or aphis. 

When you are sure no hidden eggs will 
develop, take off some of the outer mature 
big leaves—ones that are crisp and a good 
healthy green. With a sharp _ knife 
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Life Saver 
FOR FLOWERS! 


Irrigate without fear of breaking 
down tender plants or washing 
away rich top soil. Waterwand con- 
mects directly to your garden hose 
releases water in a steady, 
entle flow at the base of plants. 
. fone handle enables you to water 
back of large flower bed without 
oy a into wet soil or trampling 
on the plants. Water is left motion- 
less on the ground to soak deep 
} around roots. 
{ Simple, efficient, inexpen- 
1 sive. Every home gardener 
needs a Waterwand—if 
your dealer can’t supply 
you write direct. 





Price 


$225 


Write fdr free 
illustrated folder 






SCOFIF™D MFG. CO. 
BOX 34 STATIOD 


Gladiolus Bulbs 
Highest Quality 


Send for 
leading 


[A PALO ALTO. CALIE. 





Lowest Prices 


eatalog listing 200 
Varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
GRANTS PASS OREGON 








More House Plants this Winter 




















KAK SALVE will make them for you 
from the plants you now have. Money 
back guarantee. $1.00 postpaid in U.S.A., 
or send for free booklet. 











Photoy.Products, 509 Fifth Ave., New York; 


FALL OFFERS! 


CHOICE NAMED DARWIN 


TULIPS (All No. 1 Bulbs) 
12 for 50¢ 100 for $3.25 








nF Postpaid 
i Following Choice Varieties sepa- 
~\ rately packed and labeled 
va Afterglow, Clara Butt, 
Farncombe Sanders, King Harold, 


‘La Tulipe Noire, La Candeur, 
a Pride of Haarlem, Princess Elizabeth, 
ev. Ewbanks, Venus, 
Yellow Giant, Zwanenberg. 
NEW FALL BULB CATALOG 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
Dept. F. Greenwood, S. C. 


ORCHIDS —1,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains many 
unusual and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 














Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Wellesley Growers and Importers Mess. 





KEEP CUT FLOWERS | 
! Fresh and Lovely 






iF $ so easy. Just add 

days the fresh beauty 
Original and Genuine FI 
helps cut flowers live lon 
and Flower Lovers eve 


On Money-Back Guarantee Send $1.00 Today for 
Special 12 pkg. Supply, Postpaid, or 10c for Samplé 


AMLING co 729 S. WABASH AVE.,, 
o 


Dept. FG2, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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cut them with 1 inch of stem. Fill a por- 
celain bowl (or I use an oblong dish to 


hold a print of butter) 24 or 3 inches deep 
with a mixture of one-half sand and one- 
half peat moss. Firm down and wet thor- 
oughly. Set your leaves in this almost to 
the base of the leaf. Keep somewhere in 
sight so you will remember to never let it 
dry out. Keep damp, but not soggy. Have 
plenty of patience and little plants will 


appear in 8 weeks or so. 

Potting soil should be one-third sand, 
one-third peat moss and one-third good 
garden soil, with 1 teaspoonful of bone 
meal to each pint. Keep crown of plant 
slightly raised to prevent rot. North or 
east windows are ideal. Plants must have 


abundance of direct light, and be as close 
to the glass as possible, but never in direct 
sunshine. 

A sure way to success is to fill the space 
between your earthern pot and jardiniere 
with peat moss, and water that instead of 
the plant itself. Water on the leaves 
causes rot. 

Right now I have 16 plants in different 
stages of development. Good luck to you. 
(Mrs.) F. A. Duerr, ( Penna.) 

African Violet cuttings are very slow to 
propagate but I find them very simple of 
culture. 

I use fully matured leaves with about 
one-half inch of stem. Place the cuttings 
in a pot of sharp builder’s sand, setting 
them in up to the base of the leaf. Water 
the cuttings by setting. the pots in water. 
Keep the sand moist at all times but be 
careful not to overwater. 

In about a month or six weeks a small 
plant will appear at the base of the leaf. 
When large enough, transplant into a small 
pot. Use soil which contains some sand 
and peat moss.—(Mrs.) HArry ROUNSE- 
VELL, (Mass, ) 


Russell Lupines 100% 


Answering W. BE. Roe (Kans.) May. 


Concerning Russell Lupines may I say 
that I have had 100% suecess with these 
plants. This year I had 14 spikes from one 


plant (the color was red) and also a dark- 
ish pink one which gave 9 spikes. One blue 
and yellow gave 3, and a month later gave 
a second crop. The seeds of these plants 
were sown in March this year. Last week 
(early August) I planted 50 more seed and 
24 hours later it had germinated (to my 
surprise). In one week, most of them were 
up one inch or more and looking quite 
healthy. 
[ inoculate the 

first and then treat 
arsenate of lead. 


seeds with legume aid 
them with Rootone or 
I use either a neutral soil 


or a slightly acid condition, and trans- 
plant them to 2-inch pots before putting 


them in their permanent places. The beds 
in which they are placed are well drained, 
watered and manured. 

Three plants wilted but they came back, 
rather weakly, of course. I would like to 
know the cause of this ailment.—Joun 
MonmTiEtTH, (Conn.) 

I have tried Lupines and have been very 
successful with them. I bought the seed 
and planted them in a box of soy bean soil 
(soil taken from the field where soy beans 
grew). When large enough to transplant 
[ reset them in a well-drained location. In 
autumn [ didn’t cover but in spring when 


the ground was- freezing and thawing I 
scattered clean straw over the plants to 


keep them from heaving. I have four 
shades of pink, four of blue and a salmon 
and yellow combination, 
The to be 
not bean 


inoculated if 
soil, 


have 


SOY 
d 


seeds 
have 


you 


do Some people 


have tried sweet clover inoculation and 
failed, so you must use the soy beans to 
succeed, 

Has any one tried cutting Lupines off 
to the ground after blooming, as you do 


Delphiniums, ‘or is it better to let them 
remain and bloom again if they will?— 
(Mrs,) CHAS. SHRADER, ( Ind.) 


Hot Rainy Weather Not for Lupines 


In growing Russell Lupines in this clim- 
ate I have made an interesting discovery. 

Last year I purchased a packet of 100 
seeds which were planted in a terra-cotta 
pot in sterilized sand in a small green- 
house about March 15th. Of these 98 germi- 
nated and as soon as the true leaves were 
well established we pricked off the seedlings 
into 3-inch pots. These were grown along 
until the pots were well filled with roots 
when they were again transplanted to 5-inch 
pots. 

As soon as the weather permitted, which 
was the third week in May, we set the 
thriving young plants in a well-drained bed 
in the cutting garden. During the first 
week in July we were rewarded with some 
magnificent blooms in various all 
lovely. It was a piece of luck to have 
had a flower show that week as I had the 
only opportunity of exhibiting these fine 
specimens as shortly afterward a long hot 


colors, 


rainy spell began which precluded any 
further bloom. It became apparent that 
these foreigners objected strongly to this 
type of weather. 

This year I am trying to meet any 


weather contingencies that may arise by 
planting both in pots and garden. If we 
have a cool summer I have hopes of seeing 


these gorgeous blooms again. — ( Mrs.) 
Moses W, Fairouts, (N. Jd.) 
An Aster for Manitoba 
Practically every year here near 


Winnipeg in Manitoba we experience cold 
snaps with temperatures as low as 40 de- 
grees below zero, sometimes for considerable 
periods and surprising as it may sound we 
have a great number of the choicest 
perennials, doing very well under our ex- 


treme conditions. Personally I am quite 
successful in having striking colors of 
various perennials every month of the 


season, starting at the end of May and 
lasting well into October. A few years ago 
we procured some seed from that beautiful 
strain of fall Aster hybrida nana and al- 
though there is generally some winter kill- 
ing we always have plenty of plants left 
to give us all the cuttings we need, with 
quite a number of plants available for sale. 
This dwarf Aster gives us a glorious oppor- 
tunity to have flowers practically up to the 
time the snow flies. The plants which form 
a huge bouquet of bloom will be able to 
stand many degrees of frost while in bloom. 
Qur plants have gone through nights of 
20 degrees of Fahrenheit and more when in 
flower, and although quite often the flowers 
would shrivel up, with the next sunny day 
thousands of buds would be opening again, 
attracting the attention of all passersby 
who could not believe their eyes, that it 
was still possible to have plants in bloom.— 
A. DE YONG, ( Man.) 


Pink, Yellow and Lavender Oxalis 


Answering Mrs. E. A. 
September. 


Ruttner (Nebr. ) 


Stumpp & Walter Co. of New York City 
list in their new fall catalogue 3 varieties 
of Oxalis: pink, yellow, and lavender.— 
Bos BuRTON, (0.) 











The |RISES of te 


LATE CHANCELLOR 
J. H. KIRKLAND 


have been assigned to 


WALTER VESTAL 
for 
PROPAGATION and SALE 
We have Dr. Kirkland’s 
COPPER LUSTRE 

Dykes Medal winner 1938. 
and his other famous introductions, 
including Junaluska, Desert Gold, 
Black Wings, and varieties in brown 
and copper tones. 

Write for list 


WALTER VESTAL 


Box 871 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


KUR TEN FORM WINDO BRACKETS 


$1.00 The ORIGINAL curtain and 
drapery enclosing brackets 
to $2.98 for plant and Art shelves. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT WRAPPINGS! 
Send for descriptive folder 


ANITA SUTCLIFFE DUNN 
1867 B Ave. N. E., Cedar Rapids, 


MAKE YOUR OWN EMBOSSED METAL 


TE LABELS} 


LABELOGRAPH 


Ask your local dealer 
for a demonstration or 
write for FREE Iilus- 
trated catalog and nin: to: 
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FEED THE BIRDS 


TRY BEGINNER’S LUCK 





PACKARD FEEDER and 
fill of Packard Bird Food 
$1.60 postpaid. Catalog Free 


Recom ded by Audubon Societies 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
4451 Washington St. Canton, Mass. 


SUNSET LILY 


Lilium Pardalinum Giganteum 


One of the finest garden lilies. Brilliant scarlet 
flowers on tall stems. Easily grown. 


Flower Grower Special: Flowering size bulbs 
3 for $1.00, 12 for $3.50. Very large bulbs, 60c. 
each, 12 for $6.00. Postpaid. 


Send for Color Illustrated Catalog of Lilies, 
Narcissi, Tulips, etc. 


CONLEY'S BLOSSOM FARM 
Box 386 Dept. A Eugene, Oregon 


PLANT-CHEM PRODUCES 
AMAZING BULB GROWTH 


Soil! 


Bulbs or any plants sprout 
almost unbelievably when 
fed Plant-Chem — Science’s 
gift to gardeners. Use in 
water alone, sand, or any 
soil—indoors or out. See 
Dealer, or send 25c. for 
generous trial package. Free 
folder. UNIVERSITY HY- 
DROPONIC SERVICE, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
HARDWARE, GARDEN, 
or 5 -10-25c. STORES 























PLANT CHED, 
GROW PLANTS 
ath ot wilhout soir 

















| Your Garden of Verse * 


A Symbol 


You see nothing but the squalor; 
’Tis a hovel or a hut. 

Yes, I, too, can see the sordid; 

It’s depressing, gloomy, but— 

Look there at that broken window; 
That’s no shanty, that’s a dome, 

For there grows a gay Geranium— 
So it must be someone’s Home. 


—THELMA IRELAND 


Consolation 


Although my heart still grieves for 
him 

And each new day seems lonelier than 
the rest, 

[ cannot help but feel within my soul 
A wave of thankfulness, in these 
dark days of strife, 
That he is with the blest; 
his useful happy life 
And need not hear a eall 


has lived 
to war. 


Our garden nevermore will be so fair 

As when it knew his loving, minister- 
ing hand; 

But I can glory in his presence here, 
unseen, 

Knowing he did not die within a dis- 
tant, foreign land 

In stress of war, 


But died yet lives again with me, 
here in our garden green. 
—Rar Burcer Murray 
My Garden 


My garden is like unto a little child, 

That needs eare unending, tending, 

Mending, befriending; 

Befriended from sly weeds; 

Mended with more seeds; 

Tended. Oh, near and far 

They are the same. Not 
from your view? 

But think what a comfort gardens are 
when they’re 

Grown up and they take care of you! 


W. WOLFE 


worth it 





A Challenge 


A frost sprite sweeps through a 
woodland, 
His manner gay and bold, 
He paints the Maples and Sumaes 


With colors manifold. 


Bright ferns are visited at night, 
Sut ghosts remain next day; 
The nut trees seek to hold 
hoard, 
Yet give the wind its way. 


their 


But Witch-hazels are courageous, 
They fling athwart the sky 

Thousands of golden-petaled blooms 
And bold Jack Frost defy. 


—VeELMA J). Bates 


* Readers are invited to contribute 


poems for this column. 


original | 








| 
| 


how, when 
and where 
to plant it 











Do you know there are available 250 different 
plants for use as hedges? Do you know that 
some of these are peculiarly adapted to give you 
| just what you want for your garden and house 
landscaping? Do you know which will give you 
the best results? 


| HEDGES, SCREENS 
AND WINDBREAKS 


By DONALD WYMAN, Horticulturist, The 
Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University 
249 pages, illustrated, $2.75 


| Liberty Hyde Bailey says about this book: “Dr 
| Wyman has had extensive experience with these 
materials, and he has studied the plants ardently 
and with care. He has had access to the best 
growing collections. (His book) should make the 
whole enterprise of choosing the proper stock a 
more definite and satisfying undertaking.” 


| No more excuse for “lazy landscaping Here's 
the information you need to secure the plants 
that will give you the results you want and 
that will look interesting 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


MERE REE REEEE EERE EEE ERE EEE EEE EPP eee eee 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 


Send me Wyman-——Hedges, Screens and Windbreaks 
for 10 days’ examination on approval In 10 days I 
will send $2.75, plus few cents postage, or return book 
postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
remittance. ) 


PD Vite dea Saeed 54000684098 SS Oaks KORE 


Company VG 11-39 


| Gift for Gardeners! for | Gift for Gardeners! 


Matched Set of 
4 DeLuxe Tools 
in Handsome 
Xmas Box 
$2.25 
| Postpaid 
gift that will be 


used and appreciated for a lifetime — 
Hand Fork, Hoe, Weeder and Trowel of 
special steel, hand-forged in one piece, 
with full-shaped, comfortable wood han- 
dles brightly colored. Absolutely guaran- 
| teed. Packed in special Gift Box with 
copy of Harry O’Brien’s 120 page book 
“Better Gardening” enclosed. If dealer 
can’t supply, order direct from THE 
UNION FORK & HOE CO., Columbus, 0. 


N. GRILLO’S 1940 


Famous and New 


Ask for color literature 
ORDER NOW 
Thorniess Beauty to insure your requirement 


N. Grillo Fioriculturist, Milldale, Conn. 


‘Soilless Plants 
PLANTET 


PLANTET, tested nutrient solution, 
is making soilless growth increas- 
ingly popular. Practical for house- 
hold plants or large greenhouses. 
Grows flowers or vegetables — 
any plant that can be grown in 
soil, “Damping off’’ unknown with 
PLANTET. Easy to use. Excellent gen- 
eral fertilizer. Only 75¢ for bottle to 
make 35 gal. solution. COMPLETE UNIT 
$2 plus postage (PLANTET, tank, basket, 
ready to start seedlings). Write for free 


folder. 
| ELLIS ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Montclair, N. J. 




















Dept. C 
95 Greenwood Ave. 
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Healthier 
Roses» 


Treat Them with TEROGEN This Fall 


Rose beds dressed with TEROGEN Autumn- 
Winter Soil Treatment are given new 
strength and new beauty. —TEROGEN tre- 
stores vitality of plants attacked by mildew, 
blackspot, and other fungous diseases. Sup- 
plies vital chemical elements. Buy at garden 
supply stores, or write for free helpful bul- 
letin, “Wi 


gprInG 


Winter Care of Roses.’’ 


Rose Mfg. Co., 509 Ogen Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


Pat. OFF, 





















PACKARD’S FACSIMILE BIRDS 


Quaintly exquisite ornaments, 
lifelike decoys. Exact in shape, 
at pose, color, durable 
and weather - proof. 
Chickadee, nuthatch, junco, 
goldfinch, purple finch, tree sparrow, $3.00 
each, postpaid. Others on request. EVERY- 
THING for WILD BIRDS. Winthrop Packard, 
1451 Washington Street, Canton, Mass. 





WORLD'S FAIR TULIP 


Strikingly beautiful new Cottage Tulip 
that should appear in every 1940 spring 
bulb garden. The large imposing blooms 
are a brilliant rose color with a lighter 
edge and a creamy white base. 

$1 for 6, $1.75 per doz. (Postpaid) 
Our NEW FALL BULB CATALOGUE beautifully 

illustrated in color free with order. 


BURNETT BROS. INC. 
92 Chambers St. Dept. G. N. Y. City 














To sit by a Rose is to get more enjoyment from it 


November l 
My dear Flora, 


Give me, you say, a new way in which to use 
climbing Roses. The following may not be new — 
one hesitates to say that anything is new — but 
certainly these uses I am about to mention are 
attractive and not so much in vogue. 

In the garden of a friend I have seen a very 
interesting method of growing a climbing Rose. 
This happened to be the Rose Dr. W. Van Fleet with 
its pale pink flowers and substantial foliage. 
Below a belt of shrubbery a length of chicken wire 
about 5 feet wide by 15 long was spread horizontally 
between 4 posts a foot or 18 inches from the ground. 
The Rose was planted toward the center of this wire 
and its long canes fell gracefully above the top of 
the mesh to right and left. The growth completely 
covered the support and the branches, starred with 
Roses, pink Roses, were beautiful to see. They gave 
the effect of a Rose bed; and to look down on 
climbing Roses was a sensation and a rewarding one. 








Roses falling over low stone walls beside 
which are seats afford special pleasure to the eye. 


S873 RODEN-TITEBULBPROTECTOR — 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
cite Protect your bulbs from all rodents. Know Roses should oftener be allowed to grow along the 
SUT soexactly wher ch bulb is and what it is. 
ieee eet Scie me ee a ee ee | top of such walls as on a shelf. There the flowers 
Hoist ing other plants, and to plant around your | can be specially enjoyed and of a summer's evening: 
SUSI bulbs without injuring them. Plant bulbs : 
Eine g HS where rodents heretofore would not permit. the fragrance 1s stronger because brought out by 
e tte Circular on Request ; 
Rit Sadentiee tn teahneter Go. the dew. But Roses used thus, Roses to be specially 


. 0. Box 814 — GREENWICH, CONN. and minutely observed should not be the commoner 


ramblers; they should be such climbers or pillars 

as Alberic Barbier, as Albertine, as Jacotte or 
Apricot Glow 
which is said to be glorious in color. Easlea's 
Golden Climber is a fit subject for this position; 












” Dahlia-Flowered-- 
Giant blooms, 

Dh 5 in. across and 2 inches thick, 
wa on sturdy, well-branched 3-ft. 
i aay plants. A 15e-packet of seeds 

— A) of each color, all 4 only 10c 














Tx Send dime today! 
Sw ws Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 

ey 160 pages, over 200 flowers in 
color. Finest flowers and veg- 
Rtablen many entire [Burpee's 
4 Bly new. Guar¢ ante eed ‘DS 





| Enclosed is 10e. Send 4 pkts. Zinnias. 
Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 





Name 


Stor R.D..ccerccccccce ee eeereeeees 


P.O. & State 
. 


| 
| 
| 
| perhaps that new Rose of the Brownells, 
| 
} 


and I could name others but will leave you to study 
the good catalogues in which this country abounds. 
Descriptions now are so beautifully done, so true, 
so alluring that you will have trouble only in 
choosing several beauties from the numbers. 

On second thought, I will name others! I have 
this moment ordered for myself another Brownell 
Rose, the hardy hybrid perpetual called Break 0O' 
Day, and their climbing Golden Glow, also that old-— 
fashioned Rose Cardinal de Richelieu to add to my 
small collection of old Roses. Its color, almost a 














purple, would make this charming to use in cutting 
with all pink and crimson Roses. 

But, returning for a moment to ramblers, do 
you not agree with me that people often abuse these 
by allowing their branches to grow too thickly? 
There is no beauty in too much of anything. These 
Roses should be delicately used. The lovely pattern 
of stem, leaf and thorn should be clearly seen, and 
the shadow cast by these on a wall is also to be 
considered. Rambler Roses lose all their charm 
when grown in masses or I might almost say bunches, 
over walls, fences, special supports, or arbors. 
They become bundles of bloom; and who wants those? 
Not the gardener who prefers pictures in his garden. 

Speaking of pictures a pretty suggestion for 
variety is the type of little Rose garden made by 
Eleanour Sinclair Rohde and illustrated in last 
year's American Rose Annual. I give her words: 

"I made a Rose-—garden surrounded with climbing and 
rambling Roses, Delphiniums between, and in the 
broad bed in front I planted Rugosas and Musk Roses. 
The Delphiniums here were of the Belladonna type, 
not the hybrids." Miss Rohde adds that the effect 
was "certainly good." 

No matter how small the garden, the Rose should 
if possible have a place to itself. If the gar— 
den's owner is ingenious in planning he can easily 
manage this; a tiny oblong, hedged off from the 
other flowers, or perhaps a square with walks only 
two feet wide for one person at a time. There are 
endless ways in which to plan a Rose planting but 
try to have these very pretty in themselves and not 
too great a contrast in pattern to the rest of the 
garden. Take the note if possible from something 
already there. If your garden has a charming formal 
design, use a part or section of such design for the 
set-apart Rose beds. This will give a harmony very 
pleasant to see and feel. If you hedge, try to get 
a hedge which will not take all the nourishment from 
the earth; do not do as I have done, enclose your 
Roses with Ibota Privet. I am sure that there is not 
strength enough in the soil here for both Roses and 
Privet, yet the clipped green makes such a charming 
background that I am inclined to let the Roses 
suffer, feeding them copiously, however. 

The time to plant the Rose is now; all Rose 
growers of experience have decided upon autumn for 
the cooler parts of America as the best time for 
planting. Full sun, good drainage, clay below, old 
cow manure next above, then a rich loam — your Rose 
will certainly thrive. Hilling-—up with earth for 
winter is a wise procedure, too. 

Good luck to your Rose garden! 


Very sincerely yours, 


Yio Lousein Adis 





DON'T BURN YOUR LEAVES! 


and don’t destroy grass, vines, weeds, cut- 


tings and other garden wastes. Mix them with ADCO and soon you will have a heap of 
splendid organic fertilizer, rich in plant foods and available humus. It’s easy—anybody can 
do it—and in fact, Nature does most of the work. Measured by results, ADCO produces the 
cheapest as well as the best of all fertilizers, every pound making 40 lbs. of genuine organic 
manure. Send for our interesting new booklet, FREE, that tells how. 


Get ADCO from your dealer or direct from us—and do it NOW. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. 
And remember, ADCO is patented. There is NO substitute for ADCO. 














Plant 
ROSES This Fall 


Dormant field grown plants fall- 
lanted will assure you a wealth of 
ovely flowers next June. 


DAL 35 
—a & 


Prepaid (Value $6.25) 
CRIMSON GLORY 
DICKSONS CENTENNIAL 
GLOWING CARMINE 
GLOWING SUNSET 

PINK DAWN 

MME. JOSEPH PERRAUD 


Six roses that have proved their worth 
and won gold medals galore. Don't 
be without them. 


Free fall catalogue on request 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


186 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 





























AMAZING NEW,.@°* 
¢.PLANT AID ~..,4\\ 






wy, 5 







yr yy Increase size of 
blooms, promote vigor- + 
ous growth, prolong 
life of cut flowers with 
PhotoSenSin, a coal tar compound to stimu- 
late assimilation of plant food. Not a fertil- 
izer—poor soils will not respond. PhotoSenSin 
produced many prize winners at Western 
Flower Shows during past year. 

One tablet makes 2 gallons—50 tablets only 
25 cents... Easy to use—simply apply at base 
of plants every 10 days. Send 25 cents for trial 
package NOW. Money back if not satisfied. 

Not offered for agricultural uses until ap- 
proved by State Departments of Agriculture. 


PhotoSenSin. p.o. sox 1751-c, YUMA, ARIZONA 








Improved DRICONURE 


Try this amazing all-organic fertilizer as‘ a top 
dressing for your lawn now. Large 2-bushel 
bags. Order from your dealer or direct. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-W John Street New York, N. Y. 


MONEY - 


IN LANDSCAPING 


“Success thru Landscape Training” is 
a free booktet telling how men and 
-m women have earned money as Land- 
\ scave Architects. Sent on request. Home 
study course successfully used by hun- 
dreds of men and women, Out of 
doors profession; interesting hobby. 
Learn in spare time at home. Build on 
your present knowledge of flowers, One 
young graduate is in charge of a Calif. 
| bulb ranch. Another has own business with 8 employes. 
Perhaps YOU are ready for better things. Prepare! Write 
today, giving age; occupation. 


American LANDSCAPE School 


6118 Grand Ave. Des Moines, lowa 
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"| BLUE 
RIBBON 
FLOWER 









"The Holder 
That Holds" 


Nos. 1,3 &5 
pictured 











An outstanding new flower holder. A favorite with 
garden clubs and flower lovers. Stems of flowers 
placed between flexible brass wires, are held firmly 


but not injured. Heavy lead base supplies proper 


balance. Will not rust or wear out. 

#0 Miniature $.25* a4 Species round m. - 
~ bo oun 

#1 Small round 35 oS Oblong He 
#2 Medium round 50 #1 Japanese "75° 
#3 Large round #2 Japanese 1.00* 


#6 Round (very heavy) 33. 00* 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


i—+ 0 Miniature FREE with each $1.00 or more Purchase 
i—z | Small Round FREE with each $2.00 or more pur- 
chase of Holders 


Postage 10% of order 
Wholesale prices upon request. 
Special offer to Garden Clubs. 


BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
Cuyahoga Falls 








LILIUM REGALE 


Guaranteed blooming size bulbs 
3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 F275 


(A $1.50 VALUE) 

This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of 
the easiest to grow, and is far the most 
popular Lily of the day. It is funnel 
shaped, pure glistening white with 
golden throat. Grows 3-5 feet high, 
flowers July to early August. 

Write for Illustrated Bulb Catalog 


R.F.D. 6, Box 5IGF, Tacoma, Wash. 


HARVESTING PRICES 


In our New Fall List, 
as well as 
Dept. 








the favorite older varieties. 
F for 1939 FALL LIST. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook, N. H. 


Write 


Gladiolus Specialists 








You can grow real 


ORCHIDS IN YOUR GARDEN 


The hardy Chinese Orchid, Ble- 
tille hyacinthina will thrive any- 
where in your garden. Useful in 
the perennial border, rockery or 
fernery. Ideal for cutting and cor- 
sages. 

Large bulbs with two or more 


é 


shoots reasonably priced 5 for $3.00 


delivered. 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Blvd. Arcadia, 
Specializing in IRIS * AMARYLLIS 


PANSY PLANTS 


Giant Flowering Mixture! 
Flowers are 
with velvety 
Colors range 


California 
RARE BULBS 











veritable giants, 
glistening petals. ; 
from delicate orchid and yellow 
to deep purple, blue and red. Most desirable 
all-purpose variety obtainable. 

Suitable for bedding as well 
stems being sturdy, stiff 


. LARGE PLANTS. 
Now is the 
Special Offer! 
New 
copy 
' PANSY 
X*PITZONKA‘S SFA) 
Box G Bristol, 


Y 


as cut flowers, 
and of good length 


time to plant. 
$1.35 for 100 prepaid 
strong, sturdy plants 


Pansy Booklet ready. Send for your 
FREE. 


Penna. 
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you will find many new | 


Al Says:- 


It’s almost sacreligious the way some 
growers Change their devotion ‘from one 
flower to another, Take Lakeside Gardens, 
for example. Known everywhere for its 
Dahlias, this concern was a newcomer to 
the Gladiolus world at the show staged at 
Bay City in August by the Michigan Gladi- 
olus Society. If my check is correct, this 
firm was awarded 7 first prize ribbons, 6 
seconds and 2 thirds. Lakeside Gardens is 
actually Nick Koenig, plus the missus and 
the children. Nick has now gone into grow- 
ing Glads on a large scale. Nick tells me 
that this show where he won the prizes was 
his first effort at showing Glads. Winning 
prizes with his Dahlias is nothing new to 
him, though. The other fall he won the 
sweepstakes when the American Dahlia So- 
ciety held a national show at Detroit. 


* * * 


Carl Starker of Jennings Lodge, 
Oregon, is well known for his 
large collection of Jris species, per- 
haps the largest commercial col- 
lection in the country. He showed 
me recently his collection of Heath- 
ers and I was surprised to find 
that he has more than sixty kinds. 
He has recently imported 
some which looked 
promising. 


also 


new alpines 


Some years ago J. C. Bodger, the Cali- 
fornia seed grower, was in Australia. 


Looking out of his hotel window 
ing he saw a flower he didn’t recognize 
growing in the city park. He _ hurried 
down, to find it was a Zinnia which proved 


one morn- 


to be Zinnia linearis. He took seed back 
to California and in 1935 it was listed as 


a new annual. This part of the story has 
been told before. This little Zinnia, how- 
ever, is a native of Mexico. When I saw 
Mr. Bodger recently, he told me that he 
has found that the French firm of Vil- 


morin listed it as early as 1897 or before. 
Thus this fine dwarf edging plant had to 
travel from Mexico to France, fo Australia 
and back to California, before it reached 
our gardens. 


* * + 


One feature of the regular pro- 
gram of the Men’s Garden Club of 
Chicago is a fifteen-minute period 
of questions and answers. The 
questions are put by the members 
and answers are supplied by Au- 
gust H. Koch, veteran plantsman 
of Garfield Park and the Chicago 
park system. Mr. Koch knows the 
answer to practically every ques- 
tion, 


August Koch, incidentally, is known the 
world over for his tropical Waterlily orig- 
inations but probably few gardeners know 
that we owe to him that fine autumn flow- 
er, Physostegia virginiana grandiflora 
Vivid. Nearly twenty years ago he was 
visiting his brother, a nurseryman near 
St. Louis. In a nursery row there of the 
common tall light pink Physostegia virgi- 
niana, he noticed one plant that was much 
dwarfer and with a deeper color. He 
brought this plant back to Garfield Park, 
at Chicago, grew it for some years, then 
supplied stock of it to Wayside Gardens 
Company and Vaughan’s Seed Store. It 
made its entry into the garden world thus, 
named Vivid. 


at * * 


Thanks, Mr. 


us readers to 


Editor, 
tell our 


for imviting 
experiences 


with the novelty annuals. 
my oar in. I find that Scarlett 
O’Hara Morning Glory, the 1939 
gold medal All-American  Selec- 
tions winner, doesn’t climb fast by 
itself. The news is coming in from 
various quarters that if left to 
itself, it would much rather run 
along the ground. One plants- 
man who supervises one of the 
eastern All-America trials _ tells 


Pil put 


me that it should be planted where 
it will grow down, not up. Plant 
it in a window box, on top of a * 
wall or bank, he says. Also, 
Scarlett O’Hara takes its time to 
begin blooming and doesn’t come 
on until late. In the All-America 
trials this past summer was an 
entry with a bloom about equiva- 
lent to Scarlett O’Hara_ which 
does climb and which blooms some- 
what earlier. As I write, I don't 
know whether it won an award or 
not. My guess is not. 

~ 7 * 


A familiar sight at the flower seed ranches 
in California is that of plants or flowers 
bagged or caged to prevent pollen from some 
other plant or flower reaching them. At 
the Ferry-Morse ranch at Salinas, where 
experimental work and testing is done by 
this seed firm, 14,000 sugar liner bags were 
used in one year for bagging flowers. This 
gives some idea of the tremendous amount 
of detail work being done in the process of 
originating new varieties and improving 
vider ones. 


* * * 


Termites are 
sects, ant-like, 
wood and = are 
for house 
stair. 
prised 


supposed to be in- 
which work in dead 
especially hungry 
foundation or cellar 
Some years ago, I was sur- 
when I was told in Okl 
homa that they attack live Ros: 
bushes. More recently, I was told 
in Michigan that they are attack- 
ing Dahlias. They also attack 
Lily live trees and perhaps 
other things. Nobody knows what 
to do about it when they attack 
plants, so Prof. E. McDaniels of 
Michigan State College, well-known 
authority on ornamental insect 
pests, rece ntly, 


stems, 


said 
* * * 


One night a year or more ago, Helen 
Hayes, the noted actress and star of Vic- 
toria Regina, was appearing on C. B. De 
Mille’s radio program. At the close, Mr. 
De Mille asked her what she was going to 
do now. “Go back to my Roses. I hope 
some day to produce a Rose to be named 
Victoria Regina,” she replied. 

The words of Miss Hayes came through 
the radio into the living-room of V. S. Hill- 
lock, Rose originator, at Arlington, Texas. 
Hillock pondered over them for three months. 
Then he mustered up courage to write Miss 
Hayes. He told her that his pink Rose, 
Nellie E. Hillock, had grown well around 
New York City, especially on Long Island. 
He now had a new yellow, in effect a yellow 
Nellie E. Hillock, that he would like her 
to see. Maybe it would be good enough to 
name Victoria Regina, he suggested. 

Miss Hayes wrote back that she knew the 
Nellie E. Hillock Rose. “If your yellow is 
as good as that, it is good enough. Name it 
Victoria Regina without waiting for me to 
see it.” So the Rose was thus christened. 
Mr. Hillock, however, sent her plants for 
her Nyack, "New York, garden, 


Al Amsel 
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IMPORTED HOLLAND 


TULIPS 


Our bulbs are top-size; sepa- 
rately packed and labelled. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! Free 
Catalogue; visit our World's Fair 
exhibit in ‘‘Gardens on Parade.’ 
BREEDER TULIPS. Collection G. Long 
lasting, a, eae $ 05 
pastel shades. 6 each 6 — 2 
REISER 36 for 
COTTAGE TULIPS. Collection F. 
May flowering; assorted col- $ 80 
ors. 6 each ° named varieties. | 

36 for.. 

TRIUMPH’ TULIPS. Collection H. 
Hybridization of Darwins and $ 75 
Single Early; glowing colors. | 

5 each 6 named varieties. 30 for 
DOUBLE EARLY TULIPS. Collection 
O. Exceptionally long pe | $160 
when cut. Assorted wage | $] 
each 5 named varieties. 30 for 
SINGLE EARLY TULIPS. Collection 
N. Very easy culture; bloom $ 80 
early. Assorted colors. " each | 

6 named varieties..,...30 for 
FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
Successor to John Lewis Childs. Est. 1872 
70 Parkside Avenue, Flowerfield, L. I, 











MIROSE GUIDES 


Get your free copy of the STAR ROSE catalog 
Li describing over 170 finest varieties and showing 
many new introductions in color. Ask also for 
profusely illus- 


“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES’’, the 
trated booklet all rose lovers find interesting and 
helpful. Both are free. 


Write to 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
‘whe 


RARE ENGLISH 
4912 FLOWER SEEDS 


The most complete CATALOGUE 
published, it includes many rare 
and uncommon seeds. Choice Del- 
phiniums, Lupines, Liliums, Primu- 
las, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
also Shrubs in great variety. 176 
pages crammed with information, 
24 Pages Coloured Illustrations. 


Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 9. Ipswich, England 


MINIA-CULTURE 
TOOLS 


For culture of 
House Plants 


President 

















Excellent Xmas 
Gift. See list be- 


{ $2.00 low for other 

bcs per set items. 
Calif. Wild Flower Seed Book.............. $1.50 
Herb Garden Seed Folder.................. 1.00 
Sunshine Flower Garden (Juvenile)........ 1.25 
Sunshine Vegetable Garden (Juvenile)... . 1.25 
Miracle Garden ....... osee A 
Rose and Flower Holding “Shears. 1.25 
Window Conservatory (adjustable to standard 

windows 23” to 37”)......... scceheee ae 
All Items Prepaid 
East of Miss, River, mail checks to 


MARY WILLIAMS, 38 Chauncey St., 
West of River to 
CYPRESS PRESS, Carmel, 


Boston, Mass. 


California 























A Growing Garden Diary 
(Continued from page 493) 


crowns, or those of English Daisies (Bel- 
lis), be eovered with dirt. 

We’re planning and planting for spring 
effects. Gardeners live in the future as 
well as the present. It’s a good idea to 
have a plan and to follow it, for one 
can overplant. 


NOVEMBER 9—Some bulbs were set out 
today — Grape MHyacinths (Museari) ; 
Wood Hyacinths (Scilla campanulata) 


and Fritillarias (Guinea Hen Flower). 
Brodiaea, and Glory of the Snow (Chi- 


onodoxa) bulbs were planted in pockets of 
the rock garden; both of these do wel! 
in a semi-shaded spot. We found the Box- 
wood cuttings, that had been put in sand 
and kept damp, had such good roots that 
we planted them in the garden. We had 
Bermuda grass walks cut, raked and win- 
ter grass seed raked in—(Bermuda grass 
turns brown with cold weather). I had 
some clumps of perennials divided and 
reset; the younger outside parts were re- 
planted and the old parts disearded. 


NoveMBER 12—Abelias were pruned 
today. Where main stems and branches 
are cut back finer growth appears. Seed 
pods were cut off Altheas. 

Some one telephoned to ask what to 
plant in order to have bloom with tall 
bearded Irises. There are .any number 
of plants she can choose for these Iris 
start blooming here early in April. One 
should plant for color combinations (and 
why not try some unusual combinations ?). 


Early Hemeroeallis—as Flava, Apricot, 
Gold Dust, a bright yellow with brown 
petal reverses; the dwarf lemon-yellow 


Gracilis with grass-like foliage, or Est- 
mere—are good companions for Irises. 
Then there are Poets Narcissus and Peon- 
ies; White Swan Daisies, Painted Daises 
and airy Columbines; Sweet William, 
Pinks, and Forget-me-nots. Baby Blue- 
Eyes, if planted now, will be showy mats 
at Iris time, and Pansies make very 
effective footings. Flowering shrubs, like 
Snowball, Deutzia, Weigela, Mock 
Orange, certain Spirea and Persian 
Lilacs, are a pleasing background -for 
Iris; they can be planted at this time. 


NovEMBER 18—It’s damp but not cold, 
and Tea Olives (Osmanthus fragrans) 
and Holly-leaf Tea Olives (O. fortunei) 
are shedding a fragrance. The blossoms of 
the Holly-leaf Tea Olive are larger and 
a purer white than those of the Tea Olive. 
Both kinds prefer shade from midday 
sun. The evergreen Tea (Thea sinensis) 
has single creamy flowers; hybrid tea 
and polyantha Roses continue to bloom; 
and Petunias and Sweet Alyssum are 
masses of bloom. There are peppers, okra, 
and turnip greens in the vegetable gar- 
den. 


NovEMBER 23—’Tis time to think about 
Christmas gifts. Its easy to select presents 
for garden-iovers for a subscription to 
FLOWER GROWER magazine will be an en- 
jovable reminder of one’s thoughtfulness 
all the year. Then garden stakes with 


green tape, and labels are always accept- 
able. 

















For Winter Planning 
and Spring Planting— 


MAGIC GARDENS 


A MODERN CHRONICLE OF 
HERBS AND SAVORY SEEDS 


By Rosetta E. Clarkson 


A delightful foundation book for gar- 
deners and arm-chair gardeners. Detailed 
information about more than two hun- 
plant: 


dred herbs—cultural directions, 


ing charts and tables; recipes and 


uses; legends and traditions; historical 





anecdotes and _ herb-lore; and _ the 
romance and charm of these ancient 
plants. The sixty rare illustrations 
are taken from famous old herbals and 
gardening books. 
Price $3.00 
asco seccess ~seasses 

TO YOUR 
BOOKSELLER .... ee ; 
(or to) THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Enclosed find $.... for .... ccopy(ies) of 

MAGIC GARDENS 


Name Address 
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F R E E —wor.p’s Finest 
GUIDE TO QUALITY BULBS 
Our 1939 Fall Bulb Planting — will help make your 
garden more beautiful next spring. 32 pages, over 80 
illustrations in full color. Valuable information about 
quality Bulbs of proven merit, mostly grown in our own 


nurseries at Hillegom, Holland. For your free copy, write: 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
BOX 22 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 





For AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the seeds of 
Lilium, Iris, and 
Fringed Gentians, 
others that need 
Unique catalog. 


time’ to sow 
Eremurus species, with 
Trailing Arbutus, and 
winter's cold for starting 
Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 























By 
Luther 
Burbank 


PARTNER of NATURE 


Edited by Wilbur Hall 
Foreword by 
Elizabeth Waters Burbank 


A fascinating record, in Burbank’s 
own words, of his horticultural 


experiments and results. Illus- 
trated with photographs. $3.00 
October Selection of the Scientific 


Book Club 
At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO., 
New York 










35 W. 32nd St., 


FLOWER GROWER 





*Perfect Gift for™®| 
GARDENING FRIENDS | 





Sudbury Soil Test Kit 


in Special Christmas Package | 
only $4.75 postpaid 


Wish your friends ‘‘A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy Gardening Year.’’ This Kit tests not just 
for acidity, but for a// important plant food ele- 
ments. Shows the way to perfect lawns, prize- 
winning gardens. Makes 50 individual tests. Easy to 
use. Complete with instructions and data on plant 
needs. SEND NO MONEY. Order C.O.D., $4.75 
plus postal charges. Or send $4.75, and we pay 
postage. ’ 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. ©. Box 654 So. Sudbury, Mass. 


Special: Until Christmas only. Save a 
dollar. Send only $13.25 for three kits. 








DUTCH IRIS SPECIAL 


WHILE THEY LAST, 
mixed blue and yellow, | 
orchid-like flowers, blooming 
size bulbs; ideal cut flowers 


50 for 50c 100 for $1.00 
FLORAVISTA Rt. 3 Olympia, Wash. 


YOUR COPY IS WAITING 


My fall Gladiolus price list is out. If you 
are interested in glads will be glad to send 
it to you. Have some new varieties and re- 
duced prices on many of the others, 


VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 


I am also listing pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup of first class quality by the gallon 
$2.50, F. O. B. | 


Champlain View Gardens 


Burlington Vermont 


DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS 


AND FLOWER SEEDS 
Send Today for our big new catalog— | 




















finest varieties, newest novelties 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 














THAT AMAZING, PEP-GIVING 


Vitamin B, 


—FOR PLANTS! 


Experimenters report bigger flowers; stronger, healthier 
plants; lessened root-shock—say invaluable for trans- 
planting and house plant care. 





We have it, in quantities, and at reasonable prices, 
for amateur and professional gardeners. Don’t pay 
exorbitant prices. Supply your own toothpick and eye- 
dropper Get more for your money. 

PRICES: One-half decigram (1/20th gram), 
only $1.00; makes 1000 to 1500 gal. of watering 
solution. One gram (makes 20,000 gal.), $9.95. 
Get your supply NOW. Send a dollar for trial 

quantity. 


JEAN MACLEAN & ASSOCIATES 
900-18th Street Des Moines, lowa 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


NOVEMBER, . 

A chill in the morning air. 

A swift sweet intake of breath 
Carrying to’ the senses 

The quick coming of old Winter’s cold. 
Nearby, a leaf, 

Severed from its frail hold, 

Drifts softly down to Mother Earth, 
A presage of naked limbs 

That soon shall face a leaden sky. 
Through a haze, the sun, 

A golden ball of fire, 

Shines dimly. 

This is the month of groaning barns, 
The plenty of the harvest, 

The last strident call of strutting cocks 
And of forests 

Painted more rarely than a canvas. 
You are marvelous, 


NOVEMBER! 


O you love the months of the year, 
each one for its own differing 
charms that are spread out for 

our enjoyment and taking? Do you love 
the whole long vear that provides the 
way for our happiness and need? Do 
you love each season that caters to our 
many desires for change and novelty? 

What would we do without this grati- 
fication of our desires? What would we 
do without the modest Violet and Daisy 
of spring, the glorious Rose and the dear 
old-fashioned Zinnia of summer, the chal- 
lenging Chrysanthemum of autumn or the 
daring Poinsettia to brighten our windows 
when snows lie deep on wintry days? 

And since I last wrote you people, a 
lady friend told me of some of the beau- 
ties in her big bay windows that vou may 
be wanting to get for your own for this 
winter so here they are. 

The center plant, because it is large, 
is a Carmine Fountain Plant (Thyrsa- 
canthus rutilans) that is extremely dee- 
orative and showy as its tubular spire 
of flowers sweep downward as much as 
15 to 20 inches. It is as easy to grow as 
the Geranium and blooms hang on a long 
time. 

Another showy plant is her Brazilian 
Coleus (Episcia) but this is a trailer and 
should be in a good sized container as the 
leaves are as large as most Coleus and 
are copper hued in spots on the green 
leaves. Flowers are searlet but I never 
count very much on the bloom of any 
variegated plant. I generally cut them 
off in the budding stage. 

I faney you would like the Bird’s Nest 
Fern for bold decoration. Its light green 
leaves are broad and its growth is like a 
bird’s nest. The technical name is Asplen- 
ium nidus. It is very easy to grow. My 
friend savs her Crotons are of the most 
intriguing loveliness. Some are spotted, 
some are striped, some are variegated and 
narrow leaved while others are broad 
leaved. 











SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


15 strong, selected cactus plants 
(not seeds) sent postpaid for just 
$1.00! Assorted varieties and types 
ideal for rock gardens, borders, or 


indoor pot culture. Unique Indian 
cactus pot included FREE! Send 
$1.00 today---Money back if not 





Vo you like drooping things? I do. 
They seem to carry grace with them. 

Peruvian Foliage Plant is ideal for this 
in corners. It falls over the edge of the 
pot in cascades of green leaves netted 
over with white. A green pot will set it off 
charmingly. It’s not at all hard to grow! 
The technical name is Fittonia argy- 
roneura, the flowers are inconspicuous. 


IKE me, this triend is a lover of Ivies 
and’ has some odd kinds. One is 
Hahn’s Ivy and because of its peculiar 
branching habit which all flower lovers 
want in a trailer, I believe this Ivy will 
“eut ovt” all other kinds. It grows fast 
and will make a fine showing in a short 
time. Another novelty in Ivies is Con- 
glomerata and this will be as lovely on 
your veranda as in your winter window. 
The vividly green leaves are overlapping 
and twisted in the funniest way. It is 
dear. 

A plant of low growth that I faney 
you will like is Isoloma multiflora. It 
rarely gets more than 12 inches high, has 
fiery red blooms and its foliage is misty 
under dark red hairs. It needs about the 
same kind of care that the Gloxinia does 
but it is not nearly so “notionate.” It 
can be raised from seed but plants bought 
now will give you more joy for the winter. 

And are you old-fashioned enough to 
want a Jerusalem Cherry? That name is 
a misnomer for it is not a cherry at all 
but a Solanum. Even as a ehild I remem- 
ber standing before this plant as it hung 
‘ull of the red cherries at my grand- 
mother’s home and thinking it was really 
the loveliest thing ever to grow. In later 
vears I had several but none ever had the 
number of cherries on nor held the same 
attraction that her’s did. Now there is a 
Solanum called Stutgartia Cherry that 
carries three times the fruit and is not 
so “leggy” in shape. 

I don’t suppose a winter window gar- 
den seems complete without the bloom 
of bulbs. I was disappointed last winter 
in my Paper-White Narcissus. They were 
a real “flop.” If vou buy be sure it is 
from a reliable firm and get only first 
class bulbs. It is a strain on them at 
the best and only first class bulbs ean 
manage to be “tops.” 

I visited a friend onee who had a 
Tuberose in bloom and its fragrance 
filled the room, but my two trials at 
getting one to bloom failed. 


AST, but never least, for your window 
are the novelties, a white and a pink 
bract Poinsettia. They're like red ones, 
except for their color. But I wonder if 
they will ever be as popular as the red 
has been? There is also a pink Calla that 
would be a fine foil for the white Calla 
(the “cut-flower” variety) and the black 
Calla, also called Palestine Lily or Sa- 
ered Lily of India. It is nearly 6 inches 
across. 

If you have a tiny shelf set high you 
will find no more charming vine for this 
place than the variegated Parlor Ivy, 
Glecoma (Nepeta) hederacea. It is so 
dainty and grows fast. Get a green fancy 
pot for it. Weeping Firecracker plant is 
pretty, too, for such a shelf. It falls in 
cascades with coral erackers along the 
trails. Just try one. 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


HE two remaining months are im- 

portant for the vegetable garden- 

er, if he wishes to round out. his 
program for the year. 

The well-planned garden has been pro- 
ducing from early spring, with a gradual 
increase and pleasing variety as_ the 
weeks passed. Where the garden has 
been large enough, varying quantities of 
the surplus have been canned and dried 
for future use. 

With November at hand many vege- 
tables still remain in the garden which 
may be stored for winter use, with but 
little work, and in a manner that will 
preserve their freshness for weeks and 
months. 

Late cabbage and turnips are bene- 
fitted by cool fall days, and they keep 
right on growing until the ground freezes 
and winter comes on in earnest. But 
when we wish to store them for winter 
use it is wise not to subject them to too 
severe freezing before removal to the 
vegetable cellar. And above all, they 
must not be moved while there is the 
slightest frost clinging to them. 

Cabbage will keep for a long time if 
the loose and dried leaves are removed 
and each head is wrapped tightly in a 
generous piece of paper. It is then 
ready to store away in the dark vegetable 
cellar, on floor or bin. All loose and 
bursted heads of cabbage should be put 
to one side, to be converted into sauer- 
kraut as soon as time permits. There are 
several methods of making kraut, but in 
the writer’s opinion, it is best when made 
the good old-fashioned way of “stomp- 
ing” it in a large earthenware jar and 
left to ripen therein. 

Root vegetables, such as earrots, tur- 
nips, beets and even winter radishes keep 
crisp and firm when the tops are removed 
and the roots packed in sand—a layer of 
sand and a laver of vegetables until the 
container is filled. Then with the top 
layer covered with sand and a_ board 
placed over it the contents is ready to 
use from then on, through the winter, 
practically with garden freshness. 

Root vegetables may also be kept fresh 
by putting them in metal containers, such 
as large lard eans, with lids fitting 
tightly. Still another way is to store 
them in large crocks. This latter method 
is excellent for carrots, especially if there 
are many small ones in the garden at this 
time. A small jar or bottle of water, 
with top left uncovered, may be placed 
in the center of the crock and the earrots 
piled over and around it. This makes 
extra moisture in the crock. When the 
above mentioned root vegetables are put 
in the cellar with no effort made to keep 
them fresh, they soon shrivel. 

Making preparations for turnip greens 
is mentioned frequently at this time, be- 
sause if we do not take the necessary 
steps now there will be no turnip greens 
in February. It is simply a matter of 
trimming off the tops, not teo close to 
the crown, and putting the turnips in a 


dark, out-of-the-way corner of the cellar. 
Nature will do the rest in the matter of 
a luxurious growth of tender sprouts 
when next February rolls around. They 
may be prepared as any other greens, al- 
though all the cooking they need is a hot 
dressing poured over the tender shoots 
and bits of crisp bacon sprinkled over 
the top. 

Late celery should be taken up at this 
time and transferred roots and all,’ to 
boxes. Pack the stalks in tightly, with 
soil around the roots. Put the boxes in 
a dark, cool place where the celery will 
soon bleach. It is a mistake to sprinkle 
the leaves with the idea of freshening 
them as that will cause decay to set in 
immediately, although a little water may 
be added directly to the soil in which the 
roots are packed. However, that should 
be done sparingly. 

Onions and potatoes that have been 
pulled and dug earlier, and which have 
been placed temporarily in a shed -or 
other shelter to thoroughly dry, should 
now be taken to the cellar before a hard 
freeze is apt to eatch them. 

Sweet potatoes must be pampered to 
insure keeping. They need a dry, warm 
place on a shelf or table of the furnace 
room, a closet, or even the kitchen. 


GAlsirY and parsnips may also be 

packed away in sand, but they are 
much better when left in the garden, 
digging them at such times during the 
winter when the ground thaws. Freezing 
seems to improve them and added to that 
there is the satisfaction of getting garden- 
fresh produce from our own vegetable 
plot in mid-winter, 


In the Little Greenhouse 


(Continued from page 503) 


given here. Schisostylis is subject to 
Gladiolus thrips. This is a pest that can 
be easily overcome, if before planting in 
the spring the roots are dipped for three 
to seven hours in a Semesan solution, 
using it at the rate of one-quarter lb. 
to three gallons of water. 


F other choice flowers are desired at 

this date, why not grow a few plants 
of Bouvardia. Years ago this was a 
very popular flower and it has every 
thing in its favor to come back again. 
Like Schizostylis, it may be planted out 
for the summer in full sun in good rieh 
soil. Young plants that were propagated 
from old stock in spring may be pur- 
chased by June. Plant outdoors at that 
date. Never let them become dry and 
pinch onee between August 1 and 15. 
By October 1 they should be potted or 
planted in a bench where the tempera- 
ture will not drop below 50 degrees. A 
fine crop of flowers for cutting in No- 
vember and December will be the result. 





Announcing the Winner 


of the 
1939 LEONARD BARRON 
MEMORIAL TROPHY 


"FLASH" 


A STRIKING, BI-COLOR, SEMI- 
CACTUS TYPE DAHLIA IN THE 
MEDIUM-SIZED CLASS ....... 


Unusual formation and color effect. 
The base color is spectrum red and 
the tips of the petals are white, 
lacinated to form ‘'chicken feet'' divi- 
sions. An Unusual Dahlia. There are 
many other outstanding dahlias of all 
types among our selections. 


Send for price lists. 


GLENDEN DAHLIA GARDENS 


230 Clayton Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


SALEM DAHLIA GARDENS 


Salem, New Jersey 


CAMELLIA 
JAPONICA 


4 one-year plants from pots— 
white, pink, red, and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 
Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 
Box 910-F. The South's Oldest Nursery 




















MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
or “BLUE-BELLS” 
Large clusters of drooping bell-shaped flowers. Very 
pretty among tulips or shrubbery, Height 12 to 18 inches. 
Will grow in sun or shade. Dormant roots now ready. 
4 for 50c; 10 for $1.00, postpaid. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA 


Our native “Sweet William’’ in shades of lavender and 
blue. Very desirable in wild garden or rockery. 8 for 
50c; 20 for $1.00, postpaid. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Llinois 


Write Now for Diener’s 1948 Flower Seed Catalog 


Specialists in Petunias, Shasta Daisies, Delphiniums, 
Tomatoes, Amaryllis, Gerberas and Dahlias. Also 
many new novelties. 


RICHARD DIENER NURSERY Oxnard, California 


Originators and growers of fine flower seeds. 


SHRUBS OF SPECIAL MERIT 


Buddleia Charming—Lovely new pink Butterfly bush 
Rosa Hugonis—The glorious Goiden Rose of China 
Lilac Mme Casimir Perier—Double creamy white. 
One each of these choice shrubs tor $1.00 postpaid 
Send for free catalog pronouncing the name of ali 
perennials, alpines, and shrubs. 


> , E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 2111 A 
DOT SSS EES 
, NURSERIES 


Why not see the beauties 
of Nature, red spiders, 
aphis, fungi and 
scale 
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THROUGH THIs, 
| POWERFUL 


Pocket Score 


Marvelously com- 
pact. Ready at all 
times for examina- 
tion of photographs, 
geological specimens, 
documents, textiles and 
paint surfaces. 


No. 
FP100 


31,” high 40 power beautifully finished 
These pocket microscopes make ideal gifts 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| Postpaid in U.S.A. $2.00 @ 3 for $5.00 © 12 for $18.00 


HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
BOX 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Classified Advertising Section 
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RATE t5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. ASH 
WITH ORDER. 





Blueberries 





FOR FALL PLANTING. New Giant varieties, guaranteed 
true to name. Should be in every garden, most delightful 
to grow. Demand is growing, but this year we are able 
to fill all orders. Our GROWER to CUSTOMER service 
assures you of larger, freshly dug burlapped plants at no 
greater cost than is being asked for lower grade stock. 
Before buying, send for our free folder. Houston Orchards, 
sox K, Hanover, Mass. 





Bulbs 


A GORGEOUS BULB GARDEN. Dollar Specials 40) 
Darwin Tulips. 40 Colored Freesias. 40 Orange Tritonias. 
100 Ranunculus or Anemones. 40 Dutch Iris. 25 Roman 
Hyacinths. 1 large Clivia. 12 Alstromerias 12 King 
Alfred Daffodils, Each item $1.00. Three items, $2.75; 
Six, $5.40. All nine, $8.00. Postpaid. Items described 
in free Fall Bulb Catalog. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., 
La Verne, Calif 





AMORPHOPHALLUS RIVIERI, Sacred Lily of India, 
blooming size, 5 years old, $1.00 postpaid. No list. Robert 
F. Haussener, Palisades Park, New Jersey. 





PINK CALLAS, large bulbs 50c, three for $1.25. Amaryllis 
Hybrids, 50c, three for $1.25. Large Clivia, $1.00, One 
bulb each above and one Golden Sacred Lily, $1.75. Post 
paid. Catalog. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. FG, La Verne, Calif. 
RARE PINK CALLAS, small bulbs 50c, large 75c. Golden 
callas, large bulbs for pot culture; 2” diam. 5 for $1.00 
specimens 50c. 10% discount on orders of $3.00 or more 
Buena Gardens, Box 732, Santa Cruz, Calif, 





Cactus 





CACTI, Beautiful Cacti assorted named, blooming sizes, 
15—$1.00, Miniature cacti for dish gardens 15—$1.00 
Dozen potted Mexican Miniature Bowls $1.00 Express 
Collect List Free. EL PASO CACTUS & CURIO CO., 
3408 Bisbee St., EL PASO, TEXAS. 

CACTUS—15 muniature size or 8 blooming size, all dit 
ferent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are Cacti, not 
succulents. Cultural directions and 25 Candy Cactus seed 
and 25 mixed Cacti seed free with each order. 1 small 
Old Man Cactus 25¢ extra. This is the best offer in the 
Cactus world. No catalog at present; order direct from 
this adv. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas 


“SUCCULENTS FOR THE AMATEUR.” Edited by 
Haselton. Introduces more than 800 of the best succu 
lents Clear illustrations—400 named kinds—including 
those found in amateur collections. 172 pages, 11 color- 
plates of 88 succulents. Paper $1.50; Cloth $2.00. Post- 
age 3c. sox 101, Pasadena, Calif. 





Camellias 





ADD Sparkling beauty to your greenhouse this winter. 
Pot grown Camellias bring a wealth of pleasure and new 
thrills Easy culture Illustrated Catalogue “FG’’ 10c¢ 
prepaid “LONGVIEW” CRICHTON, ALABAMA 
CAMELLIA JAPONICAS are our specialty. We also grow 
Azaleas, Roses, Fruit Trees and many other plants. Write 
for catalog FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Box 910-F, 
Augusta, Ga. 


Daffodils 


DAFFODILS: Ask for prices King Alfred, Olympia, Robert 
Sydenham, Emperor, and mixed bulbs. Louis Groh, Dept. 
E, Clay Bank, Va 


AUUOEUUANARENEREDOAUAANENECELEGDONEUDUDEALEMLONNAAADEOE UNDG Sonne DEE Aone 


J 
HANDMADE MIXTURE—100 Daffodils—20 varieties, 9 
types, covering two months bloom, includes King Alfred, 
Bernardino, Olympia, Laurens Koster, ete., $3.25. Mixture 
10 good varieties, also Poet’s Narcissus, $1.60 per 100; 
$15.00 pes thousand. Also 10 good varieties Hemerocallis 
(Daylilies), covering season’s bloom, $1.75. Three each 
$3.50. Everything prepaid. Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo 





Dahlias 





BANNER BARGAIN OFFER NO. 10—10 Dahlia roots, 
giant blooming types, including Monarch of East, Red 
Sunset, Bernice Geer, Jimmie Foxx, Mrs. M. W. Clement 
and other recent introductions, all for only $2.95 postpaid. 
Oakleigh Banner Bargains lead the parade for greatest 
Dollar value. Mail order today for Bargain No, 10, with 
request for 1940 Dahlia catalog. Oakleigh Gardens, Dept. 
FG, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





DAHLIA CLUMPS at bargain digging time prices. Choice 
newer varieties; vigorous stock; state inspected. List. 
HILKREST GARDENS, 120 Carroll Ave., Takoma Park, 
dD. <. 








DAHLIA CLUMPS —Fireball, Volcano, $1.00 each. Frieda 
George, Golden Beauty, Discovery, Rosemary’s Beauty 
$1.50 each. Max Baer, Grand Master, $2.00 each. Many 
others. List on request. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS 
34 Edsall Ave., Palisades Park, N. J. 





DAHLIA CLUMPS. FEverybody’s Favorite, Glamour, Jef- 
tersonian, Louis Walcher, Chamberlain, Yellow Supreme, 
Mayor Otis, 100 others, lowest prices. Greubels Gardens, 
Derry, Pa. 





DAHLIA CLUMPS _ $1.85. Jimme Foxx, Modern 
Times, Rudyard Kipling, Volcano, Gypsie. List. Walter H. 
Ostrander, 28 Oak St., Kingston, N. Y. 





DAHLIA CLUMPS. $1.00 Monarch of East, Mrs. Wildon, 
Oakleigh Monarch, Peace, Discovery, $2.00 Grand Master, 
Robert Ripley, Lois Walcher. $2.50 Katie K. D?’Arcy, 
Sainsbury, Sun Ray, Freda George. Send for complete 
free list. Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, 1654 Mars Ave., 
Lakewood, Ohio. 





DAHLIA CLUMPS—Ripley, Glamour, Everybody’s Favorite, 
Walcher, Mascotte, Enkart’s Prima, Greater Glory. Many 
others. FREE list. Rosemary’s Gardens, Martins Ferry, 
Ohio. 


DESIRABLE DAHLIA BARGAINS—Send for our advance 
list of dahlia bargains. Save money on early orders. 
Laree, Small and Pompons. J. E. Hulin, Cottage Grove 
Dahlia Gardens, 5964 24th Ave. S.W., Seattle, Wash 














Day Lilies 





HEMEROCALLIS: A large collection of new and fascinat- 
ing hybrids. List sent on request. Berkeley Nurseries, 
Aldie, Va. 


Insecticides 





VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE—Includes easy ROTOTOX 
treatment during storage for Gladiolus bulbs to control 
thrips and other insect control directions. ROTOTOX 
Spray is also fine to keep house plants healthy and free 
from insects. Postpaid prices: 1 oz. 35c; 8 oz. (makes 
12 to 24 gals.) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % gal. 
$5.00; 1 gal. $10.00. Special greenhouse and grower’s 
size; 5 gals. $45.00 prepaid. Terms cash. Booklet 
included. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 8121 Yale Street, 
East Williston, N. Y 








Iris 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid, 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Iliinois. 








Lawn Seeds 





BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED: All fresh 1939 crop of 
“Pure Ky’’ fancy seed, and Kentucky grown Blue Grass 
is the ideal, permanent grass for the lawn. Priced 5 lbs. 
$1.50; 10 Ibs. $2.75; 25 lbs. $6.00; 50 Ibs. $11.50; 100 Ibs 
$22.00 f.o.b. Pure White Dutch Clover: 2 Ibs. $1.25; 
5 Ibs. $3.00. Mix this at rate of 2 lbs. clover to 10 Ibs. 
grass seed. Walnut Lawn Farm, Route 2, Lexington, Ky. 








Orchids 





ORCHIDS—6 Species Cymbidums $7.00; 12 species grand 
Dendrobiums $10.50, Post free. Orchids, Caladiums, 
Lillums catalog freee CHANDRA NURSERY, Rhenock, 
Sikkim 58, INDIA. 





CATTLEYA ORCHID Seedlings ready for individual pot- 
ting, also a fine lot of larger plants in 1%, 2 and 
2% inch size young vigorous plants all ready to shift. 
Distinct Hybrid crosses made from finest parentage. Guar- 
anteed true to name, good values, free from disease. 
PITTSBURGH CUT FLOWER CO., Crystal Farm Nurs- 
eries, Plant Dept. No. 116 Seventh St., Pittsburgh, Pa 





Pansies 





HUSKY GIANT PANSIES produce immense flowers. 50 
fine plants $1.00. 10 Pacific Giant Delphiniums, $1.00. 
Postpaid. Russell Fort, Knightstown, Ind. 





Peonies 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HARMEL 
PEONY COMPANY—Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911— 
Berlin, Maryland. 

TREE PEONIES. 70 finest named varieties, blooming 
sizes. Color _ illustrations. Herbaceous Peonies, _ best 
varieties. OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS, SINKING 
SPRING, PA. 











Rare Books 





DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare. Ex- 
tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color, deep violet 
$1.50 per dozen. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 





Gladiolus 


GLADIOLI. List of best European varieties sent on 
demand J. Heemskerk, c/o P. van Deursen, Sassen- 
heim, Holland. 


House Plants 


ROSE OF THE TROPICS, Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis. Great, 
double, rose like, brilliant, lively, dark pink flowers 4 
to 5 inches across. Blooms continuously. Most beautiful, 
hibiscus grown 50c each, 3 for $1.25 postpaid. Free 
Catalogue tropical plants. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, 
Clearwater, Florida. 











Na me 
Address 


City 





ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 


If Not, This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 
FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


Two years for $3.00 





DELIGHTES FOR LADIES, earliest old English cook book 
and herbal, published after 330 years. Also First Garden 
Book, each, $2.50 a copy. Catalog garden books. Trovil- 
lion Private Press, Herrin, Il. 


Special Offers 





D’MOLE kills moles the natural way. Buy lawn and 
garden protection for a year for fifty cents Martin 
Schramm, Hastings, Mich Postage collect. 


IMPORTED HARDY ENGLISH BORDER CARNATIONS 
Choice named varieties. Large layers now ready for 
planting. Write for list. R. H. Pratt, Carnation Grower, 
Renton, Wash 

SOIL-S-GRO for solution culture Postpaid 10c per 
4-pint-unit package, or $1.00 per dozen packages. W. B 
Lodder, P. O. Box 292, Syracuse, N. Y. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., OF THE FLOWER 
GROW ER—Published in accordance with the 
Act of Congress, of August 24, 1912: 

Publisher, J. B. Lyon Company, Albany, 
N. Y.: Editor, Paul F. Frese; Manager, Charles 
M. Winchester, Jr.; Owners (Corporation) 
Stockholders holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock: Chas. M. Winchester 
Family, Inc., Albany, N. Y.; Campbell Carring- 
ton, N. Y. City; McGraw-Hill Publ. Co., N. Y. 
City: Estate of Ernest A. Barvoets, Albany, 
N. Y.: Ernest F. Barvoets, Albany, N. Y., 
and Associates. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders. holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities : Continental Bank & Trust Company, 
New York City. 

(Signed) CHAS. M. WINCHESTER, Jr. 
(Signed) Gro. D. ELWELL, Notary Public. 
Commission Expires March 31, 1940. 
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M. G. 


HERE has been no “revolutionary” 

pears at Chadd’s Ford, Pennsyl- 

vania, this autumn: the tree that 
bore them for more than 150 years was 
destroyed by a hail storm last May. It 
had stood in the line of fire between the 
British and the American forces in the 
Battle of Brandywine, but though badly 
wounded had survived; not only so, it 
had continued to bear fruit each autumn 
until last year. As it must have been a 
“sizable” tree at the time of the battle, 
September 11, 1777, it may have been 
175 or 200 years old when destroyed. It, 
therefore, illustrates the old adage that 
“he who plants pears, plants for his 
heirs.” 


7 * * 


Here stands long rows of incense- 
bearing flowers, 
Each one a pagan, worshiping the 
sun; 
Some close their petals when his 
race is run, 
Some keep their glory for his dim- 
mer hours. 


Here dwell perfection, color, form 
and scent 
Known to. the 
alone, 
Alike alive to each bud and bloom 
unblown 
With lacy foliage in beauty blent. 


Great Artificer 


And He whose thought evolved this 
loveliness 
From the erude roughness of a 
forming world, 
Think you He does not love each 
flower unfurled 
And bend above them to enjoy and 
bless ? 


He who in Eden walked, in twilight 
dim, 
Think you our gardens are unknown 
to Him? 
Mrs. NINETTE M. LowaTER 
* * . 


I can conceive of no greater satisfac- 
tion or pleasure than to convert with 
one’s own hands a bare and ugly waste 
of ground into a useful, beautiful or 
fruitful garden. As I have many times 
enjoyed it, I am convinced that nobody 


can measure such a joy unless he has 
done the work—at least, as much as 
comes within his strength. 
* . - 
God made a little Gentian; 
It tried to be a Rose 
And failed, and all the summer 
laughed. 


But just before the snows 

There came a purple creature 
That ravished all the hill; 

And summer hid her forehead, 
And mockery was still. 

The frosts were her condition; 
The Tyrian would not come 

Until the North evoked it, 
“Creator! shall I bloom?” 

Emity Dickinson 


Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


KAINS 


* * _ 


Mame thought her porch would be 
cheerier 

If twas twined with a blooming Wis- 
teria ; 

But her closely watched vine 
Brought forth cucumbers nine! 
Now what will cure Mamie’s_hys- 

teria? 


* > * 


What an inspiration, that name “Sweet 
Autumn Clematis!” [FLOWER GROWER’s 
cover for September]. How felicitous! 
The older term, “Japanese Clematis,” de- 
notes the origin of this naturalized citi- 
zen and “paniculata,” its botanical name, 


suggests its type of blossoming, but 
“Sweet Autumn” fills the mind with 


memories and anticipations of its fra- 
grance and awakens desire for its return 
to bloom. 

The Rose-hidden, iron fence at the 
near-by convent school—pink in June 
with innumerable blossoms—flowers forth 
afresh in September when this hardy 
vine, planted as a companion of the 
Roses, draws its floral curtain over wan- 
ing summer. The secret of its lavish- 
ness, the gardener tells me, is that it is 
cut back to the level of the palings— 
about three feet. When spring opens, 
given a taste of lime—about a pound to 
a hundred square feet—and after two or 
three good rains, a dressing of manure— 
a wheelbarrowful to 30 square feet. 

By June its vines have not developed 
enough to hide the Roses but by early 
September its cataract of perfumed bloom 
billows over the pickets and forms a 








frothing, seething pool of flowers in the’ 


hollow below. Soon this is followed by 
a foam of fluffy akenes which eling for 
a month or even until Jack Frost and 
Boreas play hide and seek with zero. 


* * . 


The golden-rod may wave and nod 
And show its pleasing charms; 

But does its gold upon the wold 
Betoken gilt-edged farms? 


. + * 


Electric plants thrive best in aquatie 
situations; that is, beside brooks with 
good falls. They produce good currents 
aad blossom in the dark better than the 
Night-blooming Cereus. 

* * * 
My garden dear is very queer; 

It gives me no elation. 

The reason why, I’m told is, I 

Give weakly cultivation. 





ORCHIDS ee e 
Inexpensive! Easy to Grow! 


We are now featuring beginner’s collections assem- 
bled to form a splendid foundation for building up 
a more complete collection. Also single plants and 
recommended collections for more advanced amateurs, 
Beautifully illustrated brochure on Orchids and 
their culture $1.00—Credited on future plant orders. 
Write us on all your Orchid Problems, 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers & Importers 
NEW JERSEY 
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USE ANY GLASS OR JAR 


GROW 
HYACINTHS 
INDOOR Swater 


with New STASSEN 

HYACINTH CUPS 
Anyone can now raise hya- 
cinths indoors in water, with- 
out soil, Cups fit any size 


glass or jar—hold bulbs firm. 


handsome design. 

genuine Dutch Hya- 

cinths offered in the finest 

colors. Each bulb will pro- 

duce a tall well developed truss 

of fragrant flowers, when very 

simple instructions are  fol- 

lowed. 

g STASSEN ite, pink, 00% 
TULIPS (white, pink, e 

blue, red and yellow) and 

5 HYACINTHS CUPS P Pd 
Complete instructions. . 

4 Exhibition Size Hyacinths & 4 cups $1.00 P Pd. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Inc. 
Box 17 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


New 


Only 


Write for 
Bulb Catalog 











A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Growers of fine gladioli 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 














VITA — B — ONE 


A compound containing pure Vitamin B powder 
for growing plants. Amazing results on house 
plants, bulbs, seedlings and transplanting re- 
ported by Calif. Inst. of Technology in October 
“Better Homes and Gardens”. 

50c pkg. for 400 gal. 

$1.00 pkg. for 1200 gal. 


THE GARDEN CHEMICAL CO. 


LIVINGSTON NEW JERSEY 


Sensational Everblooming $1 .00 


Climbing Talisman Rose Postpaid 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of the Talis- 
man Rose. A real Everb!iooming Climber, unique and rare. 
Plants set out this Fall will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer long. Extra strong, 2-yr. old field- 
grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 


for $7.50 : Peal 
ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


e’s RED Mariqolds 


BIG Red and Gold Hybrids 


Amazing 2% to 3 in. flowers, earliest of ail 

Marigolds. Red and gold variegated; some 
all red. Everbleoming, from 8 weeks after- 

& sowing until frost. 1\-ft. plants. Last 
year’s price was 25c, now 
only: Packet (60 seeds) 10 
600 Seeds for $1. <€ 
ut flowers Seed Catalog free--Finest 
keep 2 weeks Flowers and Vegetables. post 1D 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 262 Burpee Building, Philadetphia 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Lettuce Imperial 847 


Leow splendid lettuce, Imperial 847, 
which I had last spring from Joseph 
Harris Co... Moreton Farm, Coldwater, 
N. Y., deserves a place in any list of out- 
of-ordinary garden material and surely is 
worthy of a position in the home garden. 
First of all, it 
summer and autumn, something that can- 


performs well in spring, 


not be said of all “Iceberg” varieties. The 
quality is excellent for a lettuce of this 
type, the heads are large and solid, and 


the growth habits are ideal. Give it plenty 
of room in rich soil where it can be reached 
with the hose and you are sure to produce 
a superior crop with this seed. It is men- 
tioned take it into 
plans for 


now so you can 
when making 
1940 vegetable garden. 


con- 


sideration your 


Lunaria Munstead Purple 


F you are allergic to magenta and can 

not enjoy that splendid old plant, 
Honesty, on that account, you may be 
glad to know that Thompson & Morgan, 
Ipswich, England, list three or four kinds 
in addition to the type. 
the form known as 
but alba, with 
stead 


I have not grown 
variety atrococcinea, 
its white flowers, and Mun- 
Purple are particularly _ pleasing. 
The latter is a vigorous form, growing up 
to three feet and has flowers of a beautiful 
deep purple, making it a good companion 
for the ordinary hardy border plants, 


Healey Columbines 


FTER growing Columbines for more 

than a quarter of a century, during 
which time every strain known to me was 
tested, I thought that I knew my Aquilegias 
until I saw plants this year of Healey’s 
Strain. Now I am ready to admit that 
my Columbine education is just beginning. 
Imagine flowers 3 to 4 inches across, with 
spurs that much in length, on plants as 
many feet high, and you have some idea 
of the outstanding characters of this strain. 
It is, perhaps, needless to add that the 
range of colors is very wide. Further par- 
ticulars will be found in the folder pub- 
lished by the introducer, E, E, Healey, 
Puyallup, Washington, 


Iris Delavayi 


7 HIS Thibetan Iris, because of its noble 
aspect, attractive 


colors and ease of 


culture, deserves more consideration from 
American gardeners, especially now that 


Carl Starker, Jennings Lodge, Oregon, can 
supply good plants of it. As it grew in 
my garden it seldom exceeded 30 inches in 
height, but I saw it this year in better soil 
with more moisture where it easily made 
40) inches and the literature 


says it may 
attain 5 feet. A 5-foot plant carrying its 
usual quota of white-spotted violet-blue 


flowers would be worth going miles to see. 
And it surely would be worth working for. 
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Clematis Texensis 


ENERALLY speaking, American gar- 
deners of modern times are just be- 
ginning to realize the value of hardy vines 
in the making of beautiful gardens. When 
this thought came to mind I naturally 
turned to the catalogue of Bobbink & At- 
kins, Rutherford, N. J., as the 
one of the best collections of climbers in 
this country and my natural interest’ in 
native plants immediately fastened atten- 
tion on Clematis texensis (C. coecinea). 
It is, in my opinion, one of the most 
valuable of all native climbers, making a 
twining growth to a height of 6 feet or 
more and producing an abundance of scar- 
let, bell-shaped flowers of spectacular 
heauty. Notwithstanding its Southern 
home, I find it is quite hardy, standing the 
severe winters of northern Michigan, and 
it does well in any well-drained spot in 
a limy soil. 


source of 


Aquilegia Akitensis 


EW plants that have come to me re- 

cently have given more pleasure than 
this little Columbine. In the first place its 
little tufts of bronzy foliage make a pleas- 
ing picture from spring until winter and 
then when it sends up 5-inch stems of large 
blue flowers in the usual Columbine season 
it is one of the most attractive plants in 
the garden. The illustration on page 8 
of Trivett’s (Trivett’s Tested Seeds, Ine.. 
134-144 Washington St., N. Y. C.) current 
catalogue will give a better idea of its 
beauty than can be conveyed by the printed 
word. It does splendidly here in a light 
sandy soil in part shade or in sun if not 
allowed to dry out. 


Named Hollyhocks 


HE value of Hollyhocks in landscape 

pictures is too well known to FLOWER 
GROWER readers to need comment here. The 
trouble heretofore, according to the com- 
ments one reads on the subject, has been 
the prevalence of mixed colors in’ most 
commercial stocks, making it quite impos- 
sible for those who jealously guard their 


color schemes to us? these plants. That 
has all been rectified now, however, by the 
introduction of named _ varieties. Five 


kinds in pale pink, salmon-pink, primrose- 
yellow, burnt orange and rosy buff will be 
found in the current catalogue of Wayside 
Gardens, Mentor, O. 


Potentilla Caulescens 


S ypeweege so many Cinquefoils are weedy 
some gardeners reject everything that 
has the name Potentilla attached to it. 
And by that act they deny themselves some 
splendid garden material. Among the good 
small kinds that I have grown P. caulescens 
has a special niche in my affections, not so 
much because of its sprays of white 
flowers in May and early June, which are 
lovely enough in themselves, as for the 
season-long beauty of its tuft of silvered 
foliage. Although it is not restricted to 


a position in a wall, it is especially lovely 
there, doing best in a light soil containing 
lime. It was noted in the catalogue of 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc., Shore 
Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


Cornell Curb Edging 
@) NE of the most perplexing problems in 


the well-kept garden, as every ex- 
perienced gardener knows, is that of main- 
taining a tidy line along driveways and 
paths and between the lawn and borders. 
devices, 


Many some practical and some 
not, have been evolved to solve the diffi- 
culty but none that I have heard of has 


quite so many good features as the Cornell 
Curb Edging, made by the Cornell Iron 
Works, Ince., 36th Ave. and 13th St., Long 
Island, N. Y. The whole story of 
materials, installation and other features 
is too long to be told here, but it is fully 
covered in their printed matter, which 
they will gladly send to inquirers. 


sizes, 


Erosionet 


NEW product, Erosionet, which came 
to me recently is, I am sure, going to 
make life who are 
trying to get a catch of lawn grass seed 


easier for gardeners 


on terraces or other steep slopes. It is 
an open-mesh fabric to be applied after the 
seeds have been raked in, the quarter-inch 
square forming myriad little 
dams which catch and hold the seeds from 
heing washed away by heavy rains. While 
they are accomplishing that worthwhile 
work, they should also prevent the un- 
sightly “washouts” which frequently dis- 
figure sloping .ground in gardens. It is 
made by the Bemis Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
and may be secured from your local dealer. 


meshes 


Lincraft Woven Cedar Fence 


INDBREAKS are of numerous kinds, 


those made of evergreen shrubs or 
trees generally being the most favored. 


But it takes time to grow a hedge, and, 
in the meantime, the garden is suffering 
from the drying and chilling effects of 
strong winds. Take a tip from others who 
have tried the idea and install a Lincraft 
Woven Cedar Fence (Lineraft Products, 
1010 Mitchell Ave., Burlington, N. J.) and 
see how a six-foot barrier will protect an 
area 300 feet wide and raise the soil tem- 
perature in spring several degrees. 


Garden Tools 


ARDENING may be so laborious that 

much of the pleasure is lost to the 
worker or it may, on the other hand, be 
pleasantly invigorating. It depends to a 
large extent upon the tools one has to work 
with. There is a difference, too, between a 
real tool and a mere gadget, as you will 
find by referring to the catalogue of A. M. 
Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio, in which is 
listed “A tool for every purpose and the 
kind of quality not ordinarily obtainable.” 


C. W. Woop 














